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THE SING-SONG WOMAN. 


BY SUI SEEN FAR. 


AE CHOO, the Chinese actress, threw herself down 
on the floor of her room, and propping her chin 
on her hands gazed up at the narrow strip of 

blue sky which could be seen through her window. She 

seemed to have lost her usually merry spirits. For the 

first time since she had left her home her thoughts 

were seriously with the past, and she longed with a 

great longing for the Chinese Sea, the boats and the 

wet blowing sands. She had been a fisherman’s 

daughter, and many a spring had she watched 

the gathering of the fishing fleet to which her 

father’s boat belonged. Well could she remem- 

ber clapping her hands as the vessels steered out 

to sea for the season’s work, her father’s amongst them, look- 

ing as bright as paint could make it, and flying a neat little 

flag at its stern ; and well could she also remember how her 

mother had taught her to pray to ‘‘Our Lady of Pootoo,’’ the 

goddess of sailors. One does not need to be a Christian to be 

religious, and Lae Choo’s parents had carefully instructed their 

daughter according to their light, and it was not their fault if 

that daughter was a despised actress in an American China- 
town. 

The sound of footsteps outside her door seemed to chase 
away Lae Choo’s melancholy mood, and when a girl stepped 
across her threshold she was gazing amusedly into the street 
below—a populous thoroughfare of Chinatown. 

The newcomer presented a strange appearance. She was 
crying so hard that red paint, white powder and carmine lip 
salve were all besmeared over a naturally pretty face. 

Lae Choo began to laugh. 
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‘*Why Mag-gee,’’ said she, “how odd you look with little 
red rivers running over your face! What is the matter?’’ 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ echoed Mag-gee, who was a half 
white girl, ‘‘the matter is that I wish that I were dead! I am 
to be married to night to a Chinaman whom I have never seen, 
and whom I can’t bear. It isn’t natural that I should, [I al- 
ways took to other fellows, and never could put up witha 
Chinaman. I was born in America, and I'm not Chinese in 
looks, nor in any other way. See! My eyesare blue, and there 
is gold in my hair; and I love potatoes and beef, and every 
time I eat rice it makes me sick, and so do chopped-up dishes. 
He came down about a week ago and made arrangements with 
father, and now everything is fixed and I’m going away for- 
ever to live in China. I shall be a Chinese woman next year 
—I commenced to be one today, when father made me put the 
paint and powder on my face, and dress in Chinese clothes. 
Oh! I never want any one to feel as Ido. To think of hav- 
ing to marry a Chinaman! How I hate the Chinese! and 
the worst of it is loving somebody else all the while.’’ 

The girl burst into passionate sobs. The actress, who was 
evidently used to hearing her compatriots reviled by the white 
and half-white denizens of Chinatown, laughed —a light rip- 
pling laugh. Her eyes glinted mischievously. 

“Since you do not like the Chinese men,’’ said she, ‘‘ why 
do you give yourself to one? and if you care so much for 
somebody else, why do you not fly to that somebody ?’’ 

Bold words for a Chinese woman to utter! But Lae Choo 
was not as other Chinese women, who all their lives have been 
sheltered by a husband or father’s care. 

The half-white girl stared at her companion. 

‘* What do you mean?”’ she asked. 

‘*'This,”’ said Lae Choo. The fair head and dark head drew 
near together ; and two women passing the door heard whis- 
pers and suppressed laughter. 

**Lae Choo is up to some trick,’’ said one. The other 


shrugged her shoulders. 
CHAPTER II. 


“The Sing-Song Woman! The Sing-Song Woman!’’ It 
was a wild cry of anger and surprise. 

The ceremony of unveiling the bride had just been performed, 
and Hwuy Yen, the father of Mag-gee, and his friends, were 
in a state of great excitement, for the unveiled, brilliantly 
clothed little figure standing in the middle of the room was 
not the bride who was to have been, but Lae Choo, the actress, 
the Sing-Song Woman. 

Every voice but one was raised. The bridegroom, a tall, 
good-looking Chinaman, did not understand what had hap- 
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pened, and could find no words to express his surprise at the 
uproar. But he was so newly married that it was not until 
Hwuy Yen advanced to the bride and shook his hand threat- 
eningly in her face, that he felt himself a husband, and inter- 
fered by placing himself before the girl. 

‘What is all this?” he enquired. ‘‘What has my wife 
done to merit this abuse?’’ 

“* Your wife!’’ scornfully ejaculated Hwuy Yen, ‘she is no 
wife of yours. You were to have married my daughter Mag- 
gee. Thisis not my daughter, this is an impostor, an actress, 
a Sing-Song Woman. Where is my daughter ?’’ 

Lae Choo laughed her peculiar rippling, amused laugh. She 
was in no wise abashed, and, indeed, appeared to be enjoying 
the situation. Her bright defiant eyes met her questioner's 
boldly as she answered. 

** Mag—gee has gone to eat beef and potatoes with a white 
man. Oh, we had such a merry time making this play.”’ 

‘* See how worthless a thing she is,’’ said Hwuy Yen to the 
young bridegroom. 

The latter regarded Lae Choo compassionately. He wasa 
man, and perhaps a little tenderness crept into his heart for the 
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girl towards whom so much bitterness was evinced. She was 
beautiful. He drew near to her. 

“Can you not justify yourself?’’ he asked sadly. 

For a moment Lae Choo gazed into his eyes—the only eyes 
that had looked with true kindness into hers for many a month. 

“You justify me,” she, replied with an upward pleading 
glance. 

Then Ke Leang the bridegroom spoke. He said, ‘“‘ The 
daughter of Hwuy Yen cared not to become my bride, and has 
sought her happiness with another. Lae Choo, having a kind 
heart, helped her to that happiness, and tried to recompense me 
for what I had lost by giving me herself. She has been un- 
wise and indiscreet, but the good that is in her is more than 
the evil, and now that she is my wife, none shall say a word 
against her.’’ 

Lae Choo pulled at his sleeve. 

‘* You give me credit for what I do not deserve,’’ said she. 
‘“*T had no kind feelings. I thought only of mischief, and Iam 
not your wife. It is but a play, like the play I shall act 
here tomorrow.’”’ 

‘*Hush!”’ said Ke Leang, “you shall act no more. I will 
marry you again and take you to China.”’ 

Then something in Lae Choo’s breast, which for a long time 
had been hard as stone, became soft, and her eyes ran over with 
tears. 

“Oh, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘It takes a heart to make a heart, and 
you have put one today in the bosom of a Sing-Song Woman.”’ 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SERPENT WORSHIP AMONG THE 
NAVAJOS. 


BY DR.WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, U. &. x. 
E have evidence, in the myths of the Navajos, that 


much of their rites is derived from the same sources 
as those from which the Moquis* have derived theirs 


—from the lost inhabitants of pueblos and cliff- 
dwellings now in ruin in New Mexico and Arizona. 
I have reason to doubt that ceremonials and sym- 
bolism come directly from the Moquis; but I 
think both have drawn largely from common 





sources. 

Believing this, I have sought assiduously among 
the Navajos fur examples of snake worship, 
and I have found that they exist; but I have not 
found that in any of their rites they handle or in- 
troduce live serpents in the manner of the Moquis. 

The Navajo shows his reverence for the serpent in various ways ; but 
the most obvious evidence of this reverence is the fact that under no 











*Dr. Matthews now follows the Bureau of Etha>logy in writing “ Navaho” and “ Moki.” This magazine — 
for reasons of etymology, and of the usage of centuries, already fully set forth an the historic spelling. 
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circumstance will he killa snake. If he comes across a coiled serpent 
in his path, he will either pass to one side or, lifting it gently with a 
stick, will throw it away. This custom is referred to in one of the Nav- 
ajo gambling songs which I published in an early number of the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist. (Jan. 1889.) 

Yfinani achitél, yinani achitéel, yfinani achitéel e e e. HAdi sislAshi 
hAdi sisl4hsi, h4di sisl4shi e e e. 

This is translated: 

I threw him yonder, I threw him yonder, I threw him yonder. I 
wonder where he lies, I wonder where he lies, I wonder where he lies. 

This song was sung about * snake. The word for snake does not ap- 
pear in it, but the songs in the game of kesiché or moccasins-in-a-row 
are all about animals; we know from the form of the verb used here, 
that something long ‘and flexible (like a rope) is thrown, and hence 
nothing but a snake can be referred to. It is stated in the myth of 
kesiché that in the first game ever played by the animal gods in the old 
days, a snake was thrown, in the manner I have described, from one 
opposi ing party to another —i. e. from the diurnal to the nocturnal an- 
imal gods — and to this act the song refers. 

Like races of the Old World, of whom we have record, these Indians 
regard the snake as possessed of extraordinary wisdom They think he 
is a great listener, that he hears and understands the language of man, 
and that he might make evil use of the knowledge learned from men. 
For this reason it is that their sacred myths may be told only in the 
winter season ; that their most sacred rites may only then be performed; 
for at that time the earthly snakes are hidden in the earth and at that 
time too (by a strange coincidence) the celestial serpents (the flashes of 
crooked lightning) are hidden 

Fig. 1 is a copy in black of. a colored illustration to a paper of mine 
in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The original 
was in five colors. It represents a picture about twelve feet square, 
drawn on sand,with dry powdered colors, on the floor of a Navajo med- 
icine-lodge in the great nine-days’ rite of the mountain chant. Such a 
picture I have been accustomed to call, in my works, a dry painting ; 
but others call it a sand altar; and as it is analogous to ‘the Moqui snake 
altars described by other authors, I may not improperly designate it as 
a Navajo snake altar. It represents the home of snake gods and the 
visit of a Navajo prophet to this home accompanied by a Navajo Wind 
God. I have elsewhere described this picture and shall here only briefly 
indicate its meaning. 

In the center of the picture is a circular figure representing a bow] of 
water sprinkled one-half with sacred charcoal and one-half with meal ; 
this symbolizes the house of water ; in which, according to the myth, 
the snakes dwell. Closely surrounding this figure are four parallelo- 
gre ms in red and blue, bordered with white, which represent the shah- 

itlol or rafts of sunbeam, the favorite vessels on which the Navajo 
gods travel, when they have a long journey to perform expeditiously. 
External to these rafts and represented as standing on them are the fig- 
ures of eight serpents— two white serpents in the east ; two blue, in 
the south ; two yellow, in the west, and two blackin the north. Such 
is the system usually employed by the Navajos in symbolizing, with 
color, the cardinal points of the compass. Outside of these snakes are 
four more of much greater length ; they form a boundary to the pic- 
ture except in the west where the symbol of a sacred mountain lies be- 
yond them. These external snakes correspond in color with the inter- 
nal ones, and they are represented as following one another around the 
picture in the direction of the sun’s apparent course, or sunwise, the 
proper ceremonial circuit in all Navajo ceremonies and sacred pictures. 
In the northeast of the picture is seen the Wind God who guided the 
Navajo prophet to the house of the snakes. In the extreme west is a 
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black circular figure which represents the mountain of Dsilyaithin 
(meaning Four Trails under a Mountain) from which place the Wind 
God and the Prophet, as the myth tells us, set out on their journey to 
the home of the Snake Gods. In the original picture the symbol of 
the mountain was in relief — which I have not attempted to represent — 
a little mound of sand about ten inches high. The description of the 
mountain, which I shall not now recount, as given in the myth is duly 
symbolized in the picture. From the summit of the mountain to the 
middle of the central waters is drawna wide line in corn-meal with 
four footprints depicted in the same material to represent the tracks of 
a bear, and immediately south of this line is the figure of a bear which 
is used as a symbol of the Navajo prophet. The bear in the sacred lan- 
guage of the shamans is called Dsilyi Ney4ni, which signifies Reared in 
the Mountains. Such also was the name of the prophet; hence the 
bear becomes a symbol of the prophet. 

Unlike the altars of the Mogquis, the altars of the Navajos have an 
ephemeral existence. They are destroyed the same day they are made. 
When the ceremonies connected with them are concluded, the pictures 
are erased ; the sand on which they were drawn is carried some distance 
from the medicine-lodge to the north, and there it is thrown away, not 
to be used again. 

There are many more things concerning this picture which I might 
relate and many elaborate ceremonies, songsand prayers connected with 
it, which I have already described elsewhere, and which I shall not re- 
late now; but I shall take occasion, instead, to make a slight digression 
on the subject of the ceremonial circuit for reasons which will presently 
be manifest. 

This is a subject which has already been discussed at length in the 
scientific press. The ceremonial circuit, as indicated in this picture is, 
among the Navajos, always in the direction of the sun’s apparent 
course. This direction, I find called in Webster’s Dictionary, sunwise ; 
but I find in thateminent authority no term for the opposite course, 
and I do not believe we have any well established word for it in the 
English language. Among the Scotch there are well-known words for 
both circuits; they call sunwise deasi/ ; the opposite widdershins and 
in the semi-pagan ceremonies that still exist among the Scotch peas- 
antry both circuits are recognized—deasi/ for rites that bring good luck- 
widdershins for those that bring bad luck, i. e. for the rites of witch, 
craft. With the Moquis the ceremonial circuit is widdershins. I have 
some wild conjectures as to the origin of these different circuits, which 
I am not yet prepared to inflict on the public. The Moqui system of 
symbolising by color is radically different from the Navajo, Such are 
some among the many reasons I have for believing that the Navajos 
have not derived their rites directly from the Moqui, as some persons 


suppose. 

This picture is drawn, as I have said, in a great nine-days’ rite called 
the Mountain Chant; but the myth pertaining to this ceremony tells us 
that the picture originally belonged to another rite, that of hojéni 
hatal or the chant of Terrestrial Beauty. This. latter rite I have never 
seen, I learn that it is now rarely practiced among the Navajos, that 
much of its work is forgotten and that but few of its priests still sur- 
vive. Itisadying cult. But I have reason to believe, from all I have 
heard of it, that it embodies the formal part of Navajo ophiolatry ; that 
it is, in short, the Navajo snake dance. 

The serpent has been held sacred by man, in all countries where it exists 
and in all ages, for reasons that have been discussed by special students of 
ophiolatry. The fact that many serpents can cause death by biting or 
otherwise, is of course a potent reason for this reverence, as is also the 
fact that the snake moves in a mysterious manner. The royal son of 
David was puzzled three thousand years ago to know how a snake 
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moved ; and the scientific investigator of the XIXth century was equally 
puzzled until within a very few years. 

But among the Navajos, at least, I am inclined to think that the prin- 
cipal reason for snake worship is that the snake is a symbol for light- 
ning. In fact I suspect it is more than a symbol and that it is in a cer- 
tain way, to the Navajo mind, identical with the lightning; that the 
difference between the serpent and crooked lightning is the same as that 
which exists between man and the anthropomorphic gods. Men may 
be translated to heaven and become gods—so the Navajo legends tell us 
—and gods may appear among men, assuming the form and functions 
of ordinary humanity. The lightning moves as a serpent; its stroke 
like that of a serpent is death ; the earth is its home ; it descends from 
above to the bosom of the earth and there disappears as does a serpent. 
The Navajo for snake is A/ish or Alish, that for zigzag lightning is atsini- 
klish or the flaming serpent. The association of the serpent with light- 
ning may be one reason why serpent worship is supposed to bring rain. 
The god of serpents is A/ishtso or the Great Snake. There seems to be 
more than one of these, for among the local divinities mentioned in 
myths we find A/ish/so dwelling in different localities. He is mentioned 
in many myths. In order to show how he is associated with lightuing 
in these tales [ give an extract from a Jong myth pertaining to the 
kledje hatal or Night Chant, a great nine-days’ ceremony of the Nava- 
jos, the publie rites of which have often been witnessed by white peo- 
ple who have given to it the name of the ‘‘ yaybichy dance.”’ 

When this ceremony was performed in the ancient days, by the gods 
who dwelt in the Chelly Cafion, over the twin* human prophets of the 
rite, the first people of mortal descent who had ever witnessed it, these 
gods on the fifth day of the ceremony divided among themselves the 
rich sacrifices in shells, turquoise, pollen, tobacco, feathers, etc., which 
the supplicants had given them, so the tale tells us and then goes on : 

‘On the morning of the fifth day when Haschéyalti, the Talking 
God, returned from burying the kethawns, the yes (gods, genii) un- 
covered the baskets containing the jewels, feathers, pollen and other 
treasures and found that all these things had increased marvelously 
during the night. Now all this wealth was divided among the assembled 
yet. The division,to insure justice, was made by four. Haschéhogan 
the House God of Tséhintyel, in the east, Haschéyalti the Talking God 
of Tséhintyel who sat in the south ; the House God of Kininaékait who 
sat in the west, and the Talking God of Kinina¢ékai who sat in the 
north. From the hands of these the House God of Chusca, gave out 
spoils to the males who stood around anda goddess of Chusca gave them 
to the females. Owls, foxes, and other animals were there and each got 
his share. But Haschéjini (Black God) the chanter (medicine man) got 
more than all the others. He got a share of the jewels equal to that of 
any other and in addition he received the five sacred baskets, six sacred 
buckskins and the embroidered blankets. He got, too, most of the 
feathers and the different kinds of pollen. 

“*Haschétso (literally, Great Yei, or Great God, a thunder god) and 
Ktishtso (The Great Serpent) lived in a house near by, and an insect 
Déntso? stood guard for them. His usual place was at the smoke-hole 
of their house where there were two big black rocks; now he was in the 
medicine-lodge watching the division of the treasures, but he was so 
small that no one observed him. 

** As soon as the division was completed, Ddntso ran home and got to 
his place on the top of the lodge. - - ° From there he told 

*These twins were half divine, they were the children of Hascheyalti the talking God of Tsehintyel and « 
Navajo woman. One became blind, the other crippled, the blind boy carried the cripple on his back and thus 
they traveled To cure them of their ailments the rite was performed. 

tLiterally ‘‘ House of the White Horizontal Streak,’ the well known White House in the Chelly Canon. 

{This pasaage is intended to inculcate the propriety of giving a goodly fee to the medicine-man. 

#1 donot know what this"insect is but it is probably one that, in some way, gives forewarning of « storm. 
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Haschétso what he had witnessed, and he named all the precious things 
he had seen divided. It was because Haschétso and Klishtso were so 
inclined to wrath that they had not been invited. Hasckétso rose from 
his couch and asked where all this took place. The insect replied that 
he had seen it in a medicine-lodge at the foot of the hill. Great Snake, 
hearing this, rose in anger and said: ‘Why was I not invited? Let me 
go over there at once. Come with me, my elder brother.’ But Great 
Yei said: ‘No, it would be better for me to goalone I have a better 
mind than you. I can speak better.* I shall go alone to these holy 
ones and tell them what I think of their conduct.’ On the north side of 
the door there was a black fog, on the south side a black cloud; the 
cloud was folded with lightning inside. As soon as Haschétso pulled the 
cloud aside to pass out, lightning flashed, thunder pealed, and rain fell. 
As he ran down on the black rocks toward Tséhintyel, it rained on his 
path and lightning struck in all directions around him, smashing trees 
and rocks. When the yei in the medicine-lodge beheld the violent 
storm they said: ‘ Haschétso is coming.’ They were alarmed and 
all fled to Ts¢hintyel except four—the twins, their father and Hasché- 
jini, the chanter, or priest of the rite. The twins and their father were 
alarmed although they fled not ; but Haschéjini was not afraid. ‘I fear 
not Haschétso,’ he said. ‘I am the owner of all fire, that is why I do 
not fear.” As Haschétso approached the lodge the lightning struck 
violently all around it. 

“*He ran into the lodge and roared in an angry voice: ‘I hear you 
have had a great dividing and giving out of precious things among you 
here. .They were given freely to all. but I got none. Why wasI not 
bidden to come and get a share?’ ‘All that you have heard is true,’ said 
Haschéyalti. ‘and if you are angry I will prepare a smoke for you. 
That is all you care for. The turquoise and other precious things are 
of no use to you.’t Hearing this Hasch¢tso spoke to his storm-cloud : 
‘My cloud, I have been promised asmoke. Cease to rain and cease to 
lighten.’ The cloud withdrew itself a little way off toward the side 
from which it hadcome, and although it still staid threateningly near, 
the rain ceased to fall and the thunder was heard not. Haschéyalti 
then made for his visitor a cigarette which he painted black, filled with 
mountain tobacco,t sealed at the end with moistened pollen and lit 
with the sun. When the visitor had finished his smoke, he received a 
guodly store of finished beads, and a bag of tobacco. Haschétso was a 
chanter too, but he knew only seven songs. Haschéjini gave him 
twenty songs and Haschéyalti gave him ten, so that he had now thirty- 
seven songs to sing when he treated the sick. He said he was thankful 
for what he had received ; that the songs would help him in his healing 
rites; that he would enjoy smoking the tobacco; that the jewels would 
look well upon him, and that he did not care to possess any of the other 
things. They told him he must divide with Klishtso. ‘It is well,’ he 
said, ‘I have nothing more to do here. Go on, my children, treat the 
invalids well.’ And then to the twins: ‘ Farewell my grandchildren.’ 
He departed and went over to where the black cloud hung. As soon as 
he was hidden within its folds the thunder began again to roar and the 
lightning to flash, and these continued until he got within the door of 
his house.”’ 

Such is one of many instances in the myths where the Great Snake 
is associated with the lightning. 

But among meteorologic phenomena it is not only the lightning which 
is associated with the serpent, the rainbow also appears to be, and by 
the Navajos it is said to be feathered. The different colors of the bow 


“This refers to the loud voice of the'thunder. 

tThis passage probably refers to the sacrifice peculiar to this god which is described as a black cigarette 
without the accompaniment of broken shells, sacred powders and feathers such as other gods receive. 

{Dailo nato, (Nicotiana attenuata) a species of tobacco gr wing wild in New Mexico and Arizona. 
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are thought by them to be due to colored plumage, to be feathers 
of different colors, and in one of their dry paintings they make an at- 
tempt to depict this feathered bow by putting four clusters of plumes 
onit. (Fig. 3.) 

I am often inclined to think that the well known feathered serpent 
of the ancient Maya worship may be related to this feathered rainbow of 
the Navajos, and that it is a symbol or a deity of the rainbow. I 
think the suggestion at least worthy the consideration of the students 
of Maya archzology. 

Washington, D.C 
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BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


H, my dear,” said Cousin Anne, ‘I feel like a—a 
foreigner !”’ 

Marian laughed mischievously. 

“Well, you are—any New Englander is, outside of 

New England.”’ 

Cousin Anne looked down at the orange-grove, and 

up at the rose-vines swinging over the veranda. 

**T never ate breakfast out of doors before,’’ she said, 

“‘nor indeed any meal, except at a picnic. Jo you 
think the morning air can be quite healthful ?”’ 

“T have never thought about it. We always do— 
unless it rains — you can see the mountains so much better,’’ answered 
Marian, peeling an orange. 

Just then Cha Lee came out and deftly slipped a plate of hot cakes in 
place of the cold ones. His white sleeves flapped, and his straw shoes 
flopped, and his pigtail was braided with blue silk. Cousin Anne 
regarded him furtively, and drew a long breath as he disappeared 
again. 

“*T don’t see how you ever get used to having him about.’’ 

““Why not? He’s a harmless heathen.”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that, but a—a foreigner —a man!’’ 

“Just wait until you have tasted his croquettes, and studied his bills, 
Cousin Anne! He’s an embodied economy. And isn’t he more pictur- 
esque than an Irish biddy — or a down-East help ?”’ 

** Picturesque — oh yes! But—well, dear me, I had no idea it would 
be so exciting to come to California — one’s own country! What with 
Indians, and Chinese, and that person in the peaked hat next door—’’ 

‘That person in the peaked hat,’’ replied Marian, ‘‘is Don Arturo, 
our Spanish neighbor, though really his mother was an American ; 
and he is a great friend of papa’s, and as learned as can be. We have 
only a scrap of a rose-garden, but his is splendid. I shall take you to 
see it. And now, Cousin Anne, if you will go and walk in ours, / will 
go and interview Cha Lee. Or, would you rather rest in the ham- 
mock ?”’ 

“*At this hour! My dear, I should feel wicked!’’ exclaimed Cousin 
Anne, scandalized. ‘‘Isn’t there some dusting I could do? I have 
always been accustomed to employ myself about the house in the 
morning.”’ 

*““You may dust anything you want to, cousin—only, I'm afraid 
you’ll get Cha Lee into bad habits. But you must make up your mind 
to one thing — to live out here. I shall bring my work down soon. 
You might pick a few roses for the table. We don’t put them in the 
house ; what is the use, when we are always out ourselves ?”’ 

“* Very well, my dear. I will take a little turn in the garden,’’ said 
Cousin Anne, obediently. ‘I will get my hat and sunshade.”’ 
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Haschétso what he had witnessed, and he named all the precious things 
he had seen divided. It was because Haschétso and Klishtso were so 
inclined to wrath that they had not been invited. Haschétso rose from 
his couch and asked where all this took place. The insect replied that 
he had seen it in a medicine-lodge at the foot of the hill. Great Snake, 
hearing this, rose in anger and said: ‘Why wasI not invited? Let me 
go over there at once. Come with me, my elder brother.’ But Great 
Yei said: ‘No, it would be better for me to goalone I have a better 
mind than you. I can speak better.* I shall go alone to these holy 
ones and tell them what I think of their conduct.’ On the north side of 
the door there was a black fog, on the south side a black cloud; the 
cloud was folded with lightning inside. As soon as Haschétso pulled the 
cloud aside to pass out, lightning flashed, thunder pealed, and rain fell. 
As he ran down on the black rocks toward Tséhintyel, it rained on his 
path and lightning struck in all directions around him, smashing trees 
and rocks. When the yei in the medicine-lodge beheld the violent 
storm they said: ‘ Haschétso is coming.’ They were alarmed and 
all fled to Ts¢hintyel except four—the twins, their father and Hasché- 
jini, the chanter, or priest of the rite. The twins and their father were 
alarmed although they fled not; but Haschéjini was not afraid. ‘I fear 
not Haschétso,’ he said. ‘I am the owner of all fire, that is why I do 
not fear.’ As Haschétso approached the lodge the lightning struck 
violently all around it. 

“*He ran into the lodge and roared in an angry voice: ‘I hear you 
have had a great dividing and giving out of precious things among you 
here. .They were given freely to all. but I got none. Why wasI not 
bidden to come and get a share?’ ‘All that you have heard is true,’ said 
Haschéyalti. ‘and if you are angry I will prepare a smoke for you. 
That is all you care for. The turquoise and other precious things are 
of no use to you.’t Hearing this Haschétso spoke to his storm-cloud : 
‘My cloud, I have been promised asmoke. Cease to rain and cease to 
lighten.’ The cloud withdrew itself a little way off toward the side 
from which it hadcome, and although it still staid threateningly near, 
the rain ceased to fall and the thunder was heard not. Haschéyalti 
then made for his visitor a cigarette which he painted black, filled with 
mountain tobacco,t sealed at the end with moistened pollen and lit 
with the sun. When the visitor had finished his smoke, he received a 
goodly store of finished beads, and a bag of tobacco. Haschétso was a 
chanter too, but he knew only seven songs. Haschéjini gave him 
twenty songs and Haschéyalti gave him ten, so that he had now thirty- 
seven songs to sing when he treated the sick. He said he was thankful 
for what he had received ; that the songs would help him in his healing 
rites; that he would enjoy smoking the tobacco; that the jewels would 
look well upon him, and that he did not care to possess any of the other 
things. They told him he must divide with Klishtso. ‘It is well,’ he 
said, ‘I have nothing more to do here. Go on, my children, treat the 
invalids well.’ And then to the twins: ‘ Farewell my grandchildren.’ 
He departed and went over to where the black cloud hung. As soon as 
he was hidden within its folds the thunder began again to roar and the 
lightning to flash, and these continued until he got within the door of 
his house.”’ 

Such is one of many instances in the myths where the Great Snake 
is associated with the lightning. 

But among meteorologic phenomena it is not only the lightning which 
is associated with the serpent, the rainbow also appears to be, and by 
the Navajos it is said to be feathered. The different colors of the bow 


“This refers to the loud voice of the’thunder. 

tThis passage probably refers to the sacrifice peculiar to this god which is described as a black cigarette 
without the accompaniment of broken shells, sacred powders and feathers such as other gods receive. 

pDailo nato, (Nicotiana attenuata) a species of tobacco gr wing wild in New Mexico end Arizona. 
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are thought by them to be due to colored plumage, to be feathers 
of different colors, and in one of their dry paintings they make an at- 
tempt to depict this feathered bow by putting four clusters of plumes 
on it. (Fig. 3.) 

I am often inclined to think that the well known feathered serpent 
of the ancient Maya worship may be related to this feathered rainbow of 
the Navajos, and that it is a symbol or a deity of the rainbow. I 
think the suggestion at least worthy the consideration of the students 
of Maya archeology. 

Washington, D.C. 


THE FOREIGNER. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


H, my dear,’”’ said Cousin Anne, “I feel like a—a 
foreigner !”’ 

Marian laughed mischievously. 

“‘Well, you are—any New Englander is, outside of 

New England.”’ 

Cousin Anne looked down at the orange-grove, and 

up at the rose-vines swinging over the veranda. 

**T never ate breakfast out of doors before,’’ she said, 

“‘nor indeed any meal, except at a picnic. Do you 
think the morning air can be quite hea!thful?”’ 

*“*T have never thought about it. We always do— 
unless it rains — you can see the mountains so much better,’’ answered 
Marian, peeling an orange. 

Just then Cha Lee came out and deftly slipped a plate of hot cakes in 
place of the cold ones. His white sleeves flapped, and his straw shoes 
flopped, and his pigtail was braided with blue silk. Cousin Anne 
regarded him furtively, and drew a long breath as he disappeared 

ain. 

“*T don’t see how you ever get used to having him about.’’ 

*““Why not? He’s a harmless heathen.”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that, but a—a foreigner —a man!’’ 

“Just wait until you have tasted his croquettes, and studied his bills, 
Cousin Anne! He’s an embodied economy. And isn’t he more pictur- 
esque than an Irish biddy — or a down-East help ?”’ 

“Picturesque —oh yes! But—well, dear me, I had no idea it would 
be so exciting to come to California — one’s own country! What with 
Indians, and Chinese, and that person in the peaked hat next door—’”’ 

‘That person in the peaked hat,’’ replied Marian, ‘‘is Don Arturo, 
our Spanish neighbor, though really his mother was an American ; 
and he is a great friend of papa’s, and as learned as can be. We have 
only a scrap of a rose-garden, but his is splendid. I shall take you to 
see it. And now, Cousin Anne, if you will go and walk in ours, / will 
go and interview Cha Lee. Or, would you rather rest in the ham- 
mock ?”’ 

“At this hour! My dear, I should feel wicked! ’’ exclaimed Cousin 
Anne, scandalized. ‘‘Isn’t there some dusting I could do? I have 
always been accustomed to employ myself about the house in the 
morning.”’ 

**You may dust anything you want to, cousin—only, I'm afraid 
you’ll get Cha Lee into bad habits. But you must make up your mind 
to one thing — to live out here. I shall bring my work down soon. 
You might pick a few roses for the table. We don’t put them in the 
house ; what is the use, when we are always out ourselves?”’ 

‘* Very well, my dear. I will take a little turn in the garden,’’ said 
Cousin Anne, obediently. ‘‘I will get my hat and sunshade.”’ 
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Marian stood watching with a tender amusement the slender, prim 
little figure in its wide ‘‘ garden-hat,’’ sedately pacing the walk. She 
was very fond of Cousin Anne, and not a little triumphant that she 
had lured her so far from the home-nest in which she and two other 
sisters had passed their repressed lives. 

Marian’s visit had been an excitement to them all; but her proposi- 
tion to take Anne, the youngest of the three sisters, back to Southern 
California with her, had created consternation in the whole village 
where the ‘‘ Asham girls’’ were as much a part of the public interest as 
the minister’s sermon, or the town vote. California was the end of the 
unknown to them, and stood for vague but lively impressions of min- 
ing camps, millionaires, phenomenal fruit crops, and general abandon- 
ment. 

Anne herself had declared the thing impossible, but with a brighten- 
ing of the gently fading cheek, and a light in the still pretty eyes which 
seemed to bear out Marian’s frequent assertion, ‘‘ Anne is a great deal 
more like me than anyone knows.’ 

But Marian bore all before her —she always had her way. Moreover, 
there was a silent circumstance which pleaded for her toall their hearts. 
She had lost her mother the year before. ‘‘ And what a young thing 
like her can do out there all alone with only our brother, who is buried 
in his books, and heathen servants and foreigners, passes me,”’ said 
Anne’s mother. 

In the end Anne came; and all the way across the wide continent the 
eyes grew wider, and her pretty subdued manners of the New England 
gentlewoman grew more and more fluttered and impulsive. She had 
never been farther than Boston in her life, and all the sealed springs of 
that life were being broken. 

“* Dear Anne,’’ thought Marian tenderly, as she sat down on the steps 
and began sewing. ‘‘I should like to be able to imagine what all this 
is to her.’ 

Presently a light hurried step drew her glance from her work. Cousin 
Anne was hastening toward her with evident excitement in her manner. 

’ she exclaimed breathlessly, “‘ he — he spoke to me! ”’ 


** The foreigner.”’ 

“Don Arturo — well, why not?”’ 

**T was just trying to reach one of thoseimmense pink roses near the 
hedge — I never have seen such roses —’’ 

‘The La France — yes —”’ 

“‘ And as it was quite over my head, I was stretching for it— when he 
leaned over and bent it down to me, and took off his hat—I suppose it 
is a hat— most politely.” 

**Well,’’ said Marian mischievously, ‘‘ What did you do?”’ 

“My dear —what could Ido? I took the rose, and I Aopfe I thanked 
him, and I came away at once. Astrange man, my dear!”’ 

- “*Poor Don Arturo! he knew, of course, you were a friend of ours — 
he is such a quiet, nice man! ”"’ 

**T have no doubt he is, my dear Marian— but I never spoke to a 
foreigner before — except an Eye-talian grinder one — and he was not a 
gentleman. I—I hope he will not think I was rude,’’ she said, 
anxiously. 

Marian looked at her, smitten with sudden compassion and wonder. 
It was evident this was an event of magnitude to Anne; what a gauge, 
then, of the uneventfulness of her past. The younger woman's heart 
ached with the sense of the void revealed. Aloud, she only said: 

“IT am sure Don Arturo will not think you rude—and that you 
couldn’t be rude, Cousin Anne, if you tried. There,” she added, hold- 
ing up her work critically, ‘‘I believe that is finished.”’ 

** My dear,’’ exclaimed Cousin Anne aghast, ‘‘ What are they ?’’ 
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“Bicycle knickerbockers, of course. You wouldn't want me to 
break my neck with innumerable petticoats?” 

** My dear, do you think it proper?’’ stammered Cousin Anne. 

“*They go under a short skirt — more shame to me. I’ve not had the 
courage to leave it off altogether. Now, I’ll run in and dress. Joe is 
going to bring my bicycle round. I am afraid I have forgotten how to 
ride, almost. 

Joe, the ‘outside man,’’ promptly appeared with the bicycle. His 
black visage looked positively home-like to Cousin Anne, who did not 
regard him as a foreigner in the least. She was of the staunchest Aboli- 
tion stock, and every colored man her friend. 

**Do you ride, Joe?’’ she asked with timid affability. 

“‘No, mum, I don’t,” Joe responded promptly. ‘‘I Aave tried, but 
it is the activity of the thing that troubles me — it’s the activity of the 
thing! ’* he repeated with solemn dignity. 

‘H’m — heap spendee money — heap costee!’’ came a voice from 
the rear, at which Cousin Anne jumped. Cha Lee, calm and immacu- 
late, with a long floor brush in his hand, stood surveying the wheel dis- 
approvingly. 

“*Spendee heap money — bime-by blake him. Buy old one —heap 
cheap!” 

** Cha Lee,’’ said Marian, coming out cheerfully, ‘‘ you too muchee 
talkee — too little workee !’’ 

Cha Lee grinned and moved away murmuring: 

** Allee samee — — heap spendee — bime-by blakee neck.” 

“There now, Anne, ts there anything the matter with my suit?’’ 

“It looks very nicely, now, that it is on,’’ admitted Cousin Anne 
honestly. 

She watched from the step while Marian rode up and down, practising 
mounts and dismounts, circling, and the other innocent joys of the 
amateur, and finally dismounting, breathless, declared herself shock- 
ingly out of practice. 

“Tt looks very easy and pleasant,’’ said Anne, wistfully ; then with a 
sudden change of tone, ‘‘ Oh, my dear, there is that foreign gentleman 
coming up the path!”’ 

She rose to take flight, but Marian detained her laughingly. 

“He will not eat you—and he comes every day to see papa. You 
will have to meet him presently. 

morning, Don Arturo! I am afraid papa is out; and you 
have brought back the book, I see. This is my cousin, Miss Anne 
Asham. She is making us a visit.” 

Don Arturo removed his somédrero with grace, and bowed low. 

**T have already introduced myself across the hedge,’’ he said, with a 
smile. His voice was low and musical — “‘ distinctly musical,"’ thought 
Cousin Anne, recalling all she had read of foreigners. She felt her 
cheeks flush, but bowed with dignity. And as Don Arturo turned to 
Marian with a message for her father, Anne ventured to glance at him. 
He was a grave, kindly, spare-faced man of middle age, simply, almost 
shabbily, dressed, but the very negligence of his garb was as a touch of 
foreign splendor after the rural overalls and shirt-sleeves, or formal 
rigidity of “‘store-clothes’’ in Smithville. ‘“‘And your cousin,” said 
Don Arturo, pleasantly, with a glance at the wheel, ‘Does she ride 
too?”’ 

“Ah, no!” said Anne, tween 

“I suppose it is the activity of the thing which appalls her —as it 
does Joe,” laughed Marian. ‘‘ But I don’t despair of converting Anne 
yet.’ 

Don Arturo glanced with a little shade of approval at the new-comer. 

‘* Ah, Miss Marian,’’ he said, ‘‘I fancy your cousin will rather ride, 
as our ladies do. You must let me send over my good Rosabel.”’ 
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**Oh,” said Anne, blushing, ‘‘I have not ridden since I was a girl! ’’ 

** Surely,’’ said the Don, “ that is not so very long ago.”’ 

And Anne blushed still more. 

“Tt will be the very thing,’’ said Marian, decisively. ‘‘And I want 
to bring my cousin over to see what a real ranch is, Don Arturo, and a 
real Gold of Ophir rose.” 

‘*The ranch,’’ replied Don Arturo, with a melancholy smile, “is only 
a reminiscence — ten acres, out of a thousand ; but it and the garden are 
yours — and your cousin’s.”’ 

He bowed again gracefully, and walked, a stately and picturesque fig- 
ure, down the path beneath the oranges. 

Marian turned with a smile to Anne. 

‘There! you see he is not so fierce, after all.’’ 

Anne’s cheeks were pink ahd her eyes bright. 

** My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ I shall write this home. To think of talking 
with a live Spaniard! And what beautiful manne:s he has!” 

The pretty color was in her cheeks again that afternoon as she walked 
with Marian through Don Arturo’s garden, while Don Arturo himself 
picked all his choicest roses for them; and placing chairs iu a little ar- 
bor, presented them each with a glass of his oldest wine. 

This, for Anne, constituted an orgy. Wine was a thing only to be pro- 
duced seriously and with due form upon the occasion of the minister’s 
annual visit, or in cases of illness. To sit with one’s lap full of roses, 
and be deferentially waited on by a foreigner—a Spaniard (she per- 
sisted in counting out his American mother) was a dizzying expcrience. 
She had never been the recipient of so much attention since her yous ¢ 
days — never of such a kind. 

‘What wil/ they say at home;’’ she thought, with a sense of escape 
and triumph. 

Subtly, in the days that followed, the life crept again through the old 
unused channels of feeling. She could not follow Marian, overflowing 
with vitality, but day by day she made unconscious steps over the edge, 
into that freer life. 

“Cousin Anne!’ said Marian in pretended horror, “where is your 
hat?” 

Anne coming up the veranda steps stopped and raised a guilty hand to 
her head. 

‘“* My dear, ”’ she faltered, ‘‘I get used to seeing you without yours—”’ 

** And you find the sun doesn’t kill you after all,’’ said Marian witha 
little caress. 

Orit was: ‘Anne, can this be really you, wandering about in the 
night air without a wrap ?”’ 

“It is such a mild night, my dear, and the shadows of the pepper trees 
are so very beautiful.” 

But even Mariar was a little startled when one day dismounting from 
her bicycle she suid merrily. 

‘*T am sure you could ride, Anne, if you would try.’”’ And Anne an- 
swered earnestly : 

** My dear, I really believe I could ; only I never could bring myself to 
wear knickerbockers.”’ 

‘Come and try at once,’’ said Marian excitedly. ‘‘Don Arturo,” 
she appealed to him as he came up the path, ‘‘ Help me to persuade my 
cousin !”’ 

Don Arturo was constantly coming up that path. Anne no longer 
felt any impulse to run from him ; it had even fallen to her more than 
once to entertain him when Marian’s father was too deep in some 
abstruse subject, and Marian herself off bicycling. 

Don Arturo shook his head smilingly. 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘the bicycle is very well for you, Miss Marian, but 
your cousin will like my good Rosabel better. And to morrow, if she 
aliows, Ijshall bring Rosabel over, just to try her here in the garden.” 
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**Oh!”’ protested Anne feebly ; but Marian said— 

** Do please, Don Arturo. Anne can wear my habit perfectly.” 

The next morning the ‘‘ good Rosabel’’ made her appearance, and 
Don Arturo with her. Anne was assisted to the saddle, and Don 
Arturo walked beside. The high cypress hedge formed a kindly bar- 
rier to passing eyes, and Anne soon regained, not only her confidence, 
but a mild young sense of happiness and exhilaration, It was the first 
time since her childhood that she had deliberately shared in anything 
livelier than a walk, or gayer than a church picnic, for the pure physi- 
cal pleasure of it. The picturesque figure of Don Arturo walking at her 
side, through the brilliant grove and garden—all made Anne question 
dizzily if this were really she—Anne Asham. 

When Don Arturo lifted her down, Marian, who had come out to the 
steps to watch the return, stood wondering at her cousin. She scarcely 
heard the Don’s farewell assurance that he should bring Rosabel again 
tomorrow. 

“‘T wonder if Anne knows how pretty she is,” thought she. “‘ Anne 
do you know how pretty you are, when you forget yourself and area 
little excited ? Your cheeks are as pink and your eyes as bright! ”’ 

** Ah, my dear! it is just your kind way of saying things,’’ replied 
Anne; but there was a little tremble in her voice. It is no small 
thing to have your youth return ! 

**No, I meant it,’’ said Marian, honestly. ‘‘ You are ten times pret- 
tier than I ever shall be; and your hair is al) shaken and soft. You 
look like a girl, Anne.”’ 

**My dear,’’ faltered Anne, “‘I think it must be the climate. I have 
not felt so young for years; but we must remember that I am really 
thirty-seven !’’ 

**That is just a perfect age, the very time to begin to enjoy life. And 
you will leave your hair loose —so?”’ 

“If—if you think it will not look untidy, or as if I were — trying to 
be young.”’ 

“I think it looks swee?,’’ declared Marian, with a hug. 

The next day Don Arturo re-appeared with not only Rosabel, but his 
own Diablo, in all its magnificence of Mexican worked leather saddle 
and bridle, silver-studded and black with age. ‘‘He might as well 
ride beside Miss Anne as walk,”’ he said, smilingly. 

And if Don Arturo on foot was a subject for romance, what shall be 
said of Don Arturo — or any Don — on horseback ? 

After this the lessons went beyond the garden limits and took in the 
country far outside. Marian went with them on her bicycle once or 
twice, but everybody knows horses and bicycles have a different gait ; 
and while the former are good for plunging down the bank of an 
arroyo, fording the arroyo itself, and tracing the rocky bed of ferny 
cafions, or scrambling a chaparral-sided hill at need, the Jatter assuredly 
are not. 

Thus, as the days wore on, it was through eyes which saw the country 
ancestrally, and loved it so, that Anne came to see and love it too. A 
land beyond any country of romance, which it was hard to identify as 
a part of the prosaic ‘‘ States’’ she knew. 

Yet, strangely enough, it no longer seemed a foreign land to her. 
She had long since ceased to recall in flashes of dizzy feeling that here 
was she, Anne Asham, riding about a strange country in company with 
a foreigner. It had come to be as normal as to entertain the minister 
in the front parlor at home. There is a young girl, and all a young 
girl’s romance, shut up in the heart of every woman who has not lived 
out her own. That woman remains always sixteen — as Anne was. 

It was a lovely, warm, June alternoon, just deepening to dusk, when 
Marian, searching high and low for her cousin, found her at last in the 
twilight of Anne’s own room, where she had already looked once. No 
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wonder she had overlooked her, for Anne was kneeling—actually 
kneeling — by the open window, her head buried on her arms, like a 


child. 
**Is she crying?’’ thought Marian, with a start of dread. She hesi- 


tated a moment, then went softly forward and touched her. 

‘* Anne’’ —she faltered — “‘ Anne.”’ 

Anne raised her head instantly. She was not crying. 

“Oh, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘Oh, my dear.’’ She looked so young 
that Marian gazed at her silently. 

“‘Anne,’’ she said at last, her own heart beginning to beat fast, 


** What is it?”’ 

“*T have promised to marry him,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ And, oh, my dear — 
I have only just remembered that he is a foreigner—a Spaniard ! 
What wil/ they think of me at home!”’ 

“You darling /’’ was Marian’s feminine and irrelevant reply. 


Pasadena, (al 
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A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
Author of “The Shield of the Fileur-delis,’ “A Modern Pagan,” ‘‘Columbus and 
Beatriz," ** Martha Corey,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE ‘‘white house’’ which gave the name 
of Casa Blanca to the Indian reserva- 
tion, the postoffice and the small settle- 

ment about it, was a long, stuc- 

coed building, erected 

~ in Spanish style around 

three sides of a courtyard upon 

which the doors of the dwelling 

rooms opened, those of the up- 

per story giving upon a gallery 

supported by round wooden 

pillars and enclosed with orna- 

mental lattice work. The court 

once boasted a fountain set about with palm trees and rose 

bushes, but the basin was now empty ; a headless goddess held a 

broken urn; the palm trees were dead, and, lacking the neces- 

sary irrigation, the roses had ceased blooming during the sum- 
mer drought. 

The house had been built by an Englishman who had sunk 

a fortune in an unsuccessful gold mine, and at last deserted it 

and his property together, selling at a loss to the present owner, 

a retired merchant and speculator, who still had hopes of the 

gold mine which he was preparing to capitalize. The white 

house, now called ‘‘ Wilson’s,” was occupied by the senior 

possessor of the name, his wife, two daughters and the hus- 
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band of the elder of the two, who kept the postoffice and con- 
ducted a productive gin-shop, dignified by the name of store, on 
the outskirts of the Indian reservation. 

Burke’s chestnut horses turned into the carriage drive un- 
guided ; he flung the reins to the stable boy, and entered the 
paved courtyard which echoed to his tread. At his approach 
a hand stole out from the trellised balcony and flung a shower 
of red blossoms, plucked from a climbing vine, upon his head. 
He caught the falling flowers and looked up with a smile as he 
fastened one in his buttonhole. 

As he disappeared within the doorway, the young girl who 
had been watching him with shining eyes sprang from her 
hiding place among the vines and unceremoniously entered 
her sister’s room. 

**Nell,” she said, ‘‘ Harry is here, and I will tell you some- 
thing. I am sure he means to propose tonight.”’ 

**Nonsense, child! He has never had a thought of such a 
thing,’’ replied her sister, a pretty but careworn matron of 
twenty-five, who stood at a mirror adding a finishing touch to 
her toilet by the application of a powder-puff. ‘‘ Tell me, 
Bess, do I look like a fright? I cried my eyes out last night, 
and I show it, I know.”’ 

** You look all right; besides, no one cares. It is only Harry, 
and he is mine. I have first lien on him, is not that the legal 
term? I must begin to learn them, I suppose.’"’ She twirled 
about the room in high-heeled slippers which displayed her 
pretty feet. 

Her sister regarded her with severity, and remarked, ‘“There 
is many a slip, you know. I advise you not to be so short with 
other men, and not to wear your heart on yoursleeve. Harry 
is a great flirt, but he never means to marry. He told meso 


“You are quite in his secrets, I know. At least you fancy 
so ; but he has told me things he never confided to you, natur- 
ally.”’ 

**He comes here to talk business with papa, and he amuses 
himself with you, Bess. A married woman sees through these 
little affairs which a girl takes so seriously.’’ 

** You say that, Nell, because you wanted him yourself; and 
he did flirt with you outrageously—and left you to console 
yourself with Sam Jennings. As for wearing one’s heart in a 
conspicuous position, why is Sam so consumed with jealousy, 
except that you are evidently still interested in Harry ?’’ 

Mrs, Jennings bit her lip and cast an angry glance at her 
sister who pirouetted up to her, and placed an arm about her 
waist while she added, ‘‘Poor old Nell! Don’t be cross be- 
cause Iam happy! Harry is deeply sorry for you. He told 
me so himself.” 
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Mrs. Jennings wrenched herself with a convulsive move- 
ment from her sister’s grasp. ‘‘You are a serpent, Bess !”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘In spite of your pretty face you have a wicked 
heart. I wish Harry joy of you.” 

The subject of this conversation was meantime seated in a 
room on the ground floor dedicated to the occupancy of the 
Casa Blanca Mining Company, whose framed prospectus occu- 
pied a conspicuous place above the mantelpiece. Mr. Wilson 
sat opposite his lawyer, leaning upon the table where a map 
was outspread between them. 

** Here is the line,’’ he said, ‘‘where I claim that the Indian 
reservation encroaches on my land. Because it includes the 
newly discovered borax mines, my enemies say of course that 
my claim is fraudulent. The truth is, these lands have been 
very loosely surveyed. The Indians steal all they can get, and 
build their adobe huts, hunt and fish upon my land ; and I say 
nothing until something like this occurs to give value to my 
boundary line. Then I assert my rights.’’ 

**T hope it is so, Mr. Wilson,” answered Burke. ‘‘I should 
like to work for you with a full conviction of the justice of our 
case. I do not like to argue on the wrong side. I am never 
so sure of myself.’’ 

**Well, you can study it up. You will find that it is so, and 
I depend on you to convince the Court that it is so.’’ 

He arose as he spoke, took down a decanter from the shelf 
and filled some glasses that stood upon a tray, adding, ‘‘Here’s 
to our success.’’ 

Burke drank the toast in silence. The afternoon was spent 
over books and papers. At the supper table Burke took his 
place as an expected guest greeted with smiles by the ladies, 
and with an indifferent nod by Mr. Jennings. 

** Tt is a long time since you have been «here, Harry,’’ said 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“Three whole days,” said Bessie laughing. ‘‘What an 


a qe? 

er It seemed long to me,’’ said Burke. ‘‘Hilton is not a 
cheerful place of residence. In fact when not in town at court, 
I live on the road to Casa Blanca.”’ 

‘*Why not at Casa Blanca?’’ asked Mr. Wilson. 

‘**Perhaps some day,’’ began Mrs. Wilson, then she choked 
the end of her sentence and a laugh together in her handker- 
chief. 

Bessie looked from one to the other of her parents with alert 
intelligence ; then she met Burke’s glance frankly but with 
heightened color. He felt himself on the verge of a perilous 
situation, and, though he was sure his will had no share in 
creating it, he realized that he had not perhaps resisted hitherto 
the current of events. Feeling an immediate necessity for do- 
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ing this, he gathered himself together and remarked with an 
effort, ‘‘I had an adventure today. The Governor stage was 
held up on the Johnson grade, the driver was shot dead, and a 
passenger brought the stage in safety as far as Hilton, after 
disabling the robber and protecting the express box. My ad- 
venture was the rescue of a charming girl who took refuge 
with me in my buggy and lunched with me at the hotel.” 

“Who was she *’’ asked Mrs. Jennings, smiling at the sight 
of Bessie’s clouded face. 

“*She is a far-away niece of Mrs. Aguilar at the school, and 
is on her way to visit her.’’ 

“Oh,” said Bessie, ‘‘ I thought she was a lady. Mrs. Agui- 
lar’s niece, how very droll!’’ 

“‘She isa lady,”’ said Burke. “She might be a princess. 
She has the most beautiful hands I ever saw.” 

“I did not know you cared for hands,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘though 
men always notice one’s feet.’’ 

‘What nonsense,’ interrupted Mr. Wilson. “Tell us 
about the hold-up, Burke.”’ 

Burke described the incident. 

** How well you talk, Harry,’’ remarked Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘I 
can always see things just as you picture them.’’ 

‘That is what tells in court, mother,’’ said Mr. Wilson. 
** That is why he wins over the juries.”’ 

“*And the women,” added Mr. Jennings with a harsh laugh. 

“Thank you,’’ said Burke with a bow. 

** Who brought the stage in?’’ inquired Mr. Wilson. 

“‘A young Indian, a stranger to me,’’ Burke answered. 

“Perhaps it was the famous Antonio Lachusa,’’ remarked 
Mr. Jennings. ‘‘ We heard of his coming a while ago. Some 
of the young bucks came over to my place and celebrated by 
indulging in copious supplies of firewater which they wanted 
me to charge to his account. ‘Not much,’ I said. ‘I must 
see some of his wonderful wealth before I credit anything to 
it.’ They say he inherited a fortune from the white woman 
who was crazy enough to adopt him.’’ 

‘“*Why does he come back now?’’ asked Mr. Wilson discon- 
tentedly. ‘‘A man like that is sure to be a dangerous spirit, 
and as matters stand at the rancheria a word from him would 
be like adding a spark to tow. I wish you would go down 
this evening, Burke, and see how things are going. I would 
be glad if you could gain some influence with this fellow and 
persuade him to leave the neighborhood, at any rate until our 
suit is settled.’’ 

**T will see what I can do,’’ answered Burke. 

‘* Hark!” said Bessie. ‘‘ They are firing a salute asthey do 
when the priest comes. He must be an important personage, 
and is he really rich? Who ever heard of a rich Indian?’’ 
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NTONIO had entered the rancheria at sunset. He lin- 
gered on the road, climbing here and there to a well re- 
membered height. He recognized the hillside where he had 
met the mountain lion ; the distant cliff where he had found the 
eagle’s nest ; the hollow where the humming-bird nested in 
the maszanita bush. The face of the country had been some- 
what changed by the clearing of fields, the felling of trees, 
and the building of roads ; but in nothing did he recognize so 
great a change as in the rancheria itself. It looked so small 
and shrunken ; the adobe houses mere diminutive huts ; the 
valley a narrow gorge ; the mountain no longer the imposing 
mystery which it had been. He had to assure himself that 
these things must have remained unaltered. The change was 
in himself. He could not return unobserved as would have 
suited his mood, for the whole reserve was out of doors and 
awaiting him. The old Captain, the present incumbent of that 
office, the judge, and a number of the old people of importance 
in the tribe, advanced in procession to meet him. He was led 
into the tumble-down adobe building which served as council 
chamber, where addresses of welcome were made; then he was 
taken to each of the houses in the settlement, where he was 
received by the women with shy smiles and awkward hand- 
shakings which hid some fluttering heart-beats. To the mar- 
riageable young women it was as if a fairy prince had come 
among them. He was so handsome, so well-dressed, and 
withal so rich. 

To Antonio it was like a dream. He recognized these peo- 
ple who were his kith and kin only by name. A few of the 
old men and women were as he had known them, only more 
withered, wrinkled and bent beneath the increasing weight of 
years. There were his uncles, aunts and cousins, his god- 
parents and their families, all of whom stood in a relation of 
close intimacy with him, and yet to them his heart gave no 
warmer response than to the rest. 

‘If it were Marta, who happy and innocent should come 
to meet me; if my father and mother were alive, it would be 
different,’’ he thought. No one noticed any lack in his man- 
ner, Reserve and self-control are habitual with these people 
who with their well-bred dignity are nature’saristocrats. An- 
tonio’s smile was ready, and his words gentle and friendly. He 
listened with proper respect to his elders, and ate of the feast 
spread in his honor, after which he smoked a solemn cigarro in 
the council chamber. It was here that old José made a speech 
in which he revealed to Antonio the state of affairs at the 
rancheria. He spoke in the language of the tribe, and An- 
tonio’s heart was stirred by the unforgotten accents which had 
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a power possessed by no other tongue, however enriched by 
learning and cultivation. This was the language which he 
had heard from his mother’s lips. It aroused dim recollec- 
tions, vague associations, undefinable emotions. In its per- 
fection it was heard only from the old people. 

José concluded his speech by saying: ‘‘It is the rich who 
are plotting against us. They covet our lands. I appeal to 
you, Antonio, to use your riches to secure our rights. They 
say the American courts are all in the interests of the rich. 
The poor man has no chance of justice. Work for us, An- 
tonio! Our Lady has sent you back to us in our time of need. 
How can they say that they haveaclaim upon our lands? 
They have been ours from time immemorial. Look at yonder 
mountain ; no man knows how long it has been there; noman 
knows how long our people have been in this place. It is true 
we are now but a handful; and little by little we have been 
pushed aside from the wide plains where our cattle used to 
range, from the fertile valleys where now the white man plants 
his corn, to this barren corner where it is hard work to live, 
where we are poor and hungry. If there is wealth in rich 
mines here, it is ours, and is given to make up to us for the un- 
friendly soil. Even in its poverty we love this spot, for the 
dust of our dead is here. Now they would take this from us 
and leave us nothing. Surely this must not be. We beg you 
to help us, Antonio. You are our hope.” 

Antonio rose and bowed, as he said, ‘‘I thank you, elders 
and friends, for your welcome to me. I return to be one of 
you. If I had riches they should be at your command; but 
this is all the wealth I bring, two hands to work for you, a 
heart and brain to feel and think for you. The beloved friend 
who gave me my home and education promised that I should 
be a rich man, but she died suddenly, leaving me without a 
penny. It is the will of God. But if you rely upon me, I 
accept your trust. I will use in your service the education 
that has been given me. I know something of the white 
man’s law, and will appeal to it for your protection.’’ 

Disappointment fell like a thunderbolt upon the assembly. 
Antonio Lachusa, the pride of his race, was an ordinary mor- 
tal, a poor, unconsidered Indian ! 

José spread out his hands in a gesture of despair. 

‘You can do nothing if you are poor,” he said. ‘‘ Have 
we not wise men among us, older, more experienced than you? 
It is money alone that we need—money! That is the only 
thing that can give power in this world.”’ 

“That should not be so,”” said old Pedro, a man of ninety 
years and more, who was a pious Christian, fasting on Fridays 
and wearing a rosary next his heart. ‘‘ The priest will tell 
you something different. Does he not say that righteousness 
is power ?’’ 
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‘*’That may have been so in the old day,’’ answered José. 
** It isthe white men who upset all things. They are rich and 
can do as they please. At thestore they sell us our groceries, 
our cloth and calico, a third higher than to the next white 
man who buys the same goods. They buy our corn and 
barley for a third what they pay to the white man. Then 
they say we are ungrateful and haggle over prices. They call 
us thieves when it is they who are the thieves. Would they 
submit if we took the gold-mine which is dug on the next hill- 
side, on land which is by rights fairly ours? Yet they claim 
the borax-mine on our land, and blame us for wishing to de- 
fend it.’’ 


Antonio drew a long breath when he found himself at last 
alone beneath the stars. Returned to this land of crystalline 
atmospheres, he wondered at the brilliancy of the heavens. 
All the unfamiliar stars of the fifth and sixth magnitudes, ob- 
scured in countries of humid skies, came out here and took 
their rightful places, changing the outline of the constellations. 
The milky way shone with the light of a second moon. 
Antonio thought of Belmont and its lovers and its starlit sky. 
His heart thrilled now as it had never done before at the 
memory of the restrained passion of Lorenzo’s speeches. He 
realized heights and depths where his thought had never pene- 
trated, infinities of feeling which were as remote from him as 
the infinities of distance in which the planets move. Was he 
happier because he could apprehend what had been hidden ? 
Was he more fortunate than his fellows, to whom these 
patines of bright gold were only twinkling lights, since he 
knew the laws of astronomy, and had covered pages with the 
calculations of the higher mathematics? ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he 
answered to himself, ‘‘I suffer more, but it is god-like to 
suffer with open eyes, If only I may make something of my 
life, so that it shall be worth while !’’ 

He walked past the school-house through whose open win- 
dows he saw Dorothea and her aunt in the little front room 
where the light of the lamp shone full on Dorothea’s head, 
turning her red-brown hair to burnished gold. Her eyes 
were bright with animation as she talked. Antonio paused in- 
voluntarily, and stood looking at her as he had often stood 
lost in contemplation before a picture in the Dresden gallery. 
A footstep startled him, and turning quickly he found Burke 
at his side. 

“It is my Indian friend,” said Burke. ‘‘ Is your name La- 
chusa?’’ 

** Yes,’’ answered Antonio. ‘“‘ And yours?’”’ 

**Oh, I am Mr. Burke.” 

**T have heard of you,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘ You are Mr. Wil- 
son’s lawyer.”’ 
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“They have already told you about me,’’ said Burke, 

smiling, ‘‘and nothing good, I am sure. But a lawsuit, you 
know, is not a matter of sentiment. I must do my duty. 
They tell me, Lachusa, that you are remarkably well educa- 
ted. Now I should like to feel that I might depend on you to 
influence the others of the tribe, who are as ignorant and 
emotional as children, to take a common-sense view of this 
matter. I think I can promise that Mr. Wilson would be wil- 
ling to settle the matter out of court, and even to pay a little 
for the disputed land, though it would be like paying for his 
own.”’ 
“Of what use would be the money ?’’ asked Antonio. “It 
would be spent soon, half of it for drink which is furnished 
illegally to my people by Mr. Wilson’s son-in-law. We could 
not buy new homes, and the old people, the women and child- 
ren, would be cast adrift. No, Mr. Burke, the land is ours 
and you seek to rob us of it under the name of the law. We 
must fight you at lawif we can, though we are poor and ignor- 
ant, and you are rich and wise.’’ 

They had walked up the road during this conversation, and 
were now opposite the Casa Blanca gardens, where the white 
house gleamed fairy-like through the trees, and the sound of a 
piano thunderously echoing a movement of Die Walkiire came 
through the still night air. 

**But you are an exception,’’ remarked Burke. ‘“‘ You are 
both rich and wise.” 

“T was left without a penny,’’ answered Antonio. ‘The will 
which I once saw drafted on paper was never signed. But 
what does it matter? It is possible to do much without 
money.’’ 

** No, there you are mistaken,’’ said Burke. ‘‘ Poverty is 
a crime or the imputation of one. If you are to fight me at 
law the first thing you must do is to look about for means to 
raise it. Mrs. Fairfax of course will be your friend. She 
thinks she has found the means through an Indian Association, 
formed of certain sentimental people in the East who love the 
poor Indian and are interested in his affairs. I tell you this 
because she herself will tell it to you when you meet her. But 
I would suggest that you do not depend too much on this aid. 
Sentiment is a fine thing, but it has its limitations, usually at 
the point where it attacks the pocket book.’’ 

**Mrs. Leigh was President of an Indian Association,”’ said 


Antonio. ‘I have sometimes spoken at their meetings. I 
might still have some influence. Thank you for the idea.” 
“You may have it for what it is worth,’’ said Burke. ‘I 


will leave you here. Think over what I have said. After to- 
morrow I will begin the suit. It will then be too late.”’ 
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Cuaprer VII. 


WEN Burke returned he found Mrs. Jennings et the 

piano, while her husband, at the other end of the room, 
was engaged in an animated conversation with his sister-in- 
law. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Burke,’’ called Bessie, as he entered and ap- 
proached her, ‘‘ Sam has a piece of news for you. Your prin- 
cess is not a princess after all. We have decided that we can 
not even call upon her.’’ 

Burke felt his heart throb with an indefinable anxiety, not 
from the manner of the threat, but because something told 
him that he was punished for mentioning Dorothea’s name in 
this society. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ he inquired as carelessly as he 
might. 

“Why, Ed. Fairfax is an old chum of mine,” said Mr. 
Jennings. ‘‘I know him from A to Z. Do you know why he 
lives in South America? It is because he prefers the climate 
to that of Canada,’’ and he gave a harsh laugh which Bessie 
echoed musically. 

“Go on, Sam, explain,’” she said. ‘‘Mr. Burke looks 

tical.’’ 

‘‘Well, in plain English, he robbed a bank where he was 
cashier, after repeatedly forging his father’s name on drafts, 
and was saved from the penitentiary only by the indulgence of 
the old man, whom he drove into his grave. He is a blackleg 
and a sharper, a professional gambler, as well as a reckless 
speculator in wild-cat schemes. He has had some correspond- 
ence through an agent with my respected father-in-law con- 
cerning our property here, the Bonanza Mine. We may make 
a deal with him if all goes well. Fairfax does not know that 
I married Wilson’s daughter, or even that I am in this part of 
the world, and I don’t want him to know it just yet a while.”’ 

Mrs. Jennings had ended her music when Burke ap- 
peared. She now whirled about on the piano stool and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ For reasons of your own, no doubt. Mr. Fairfax 
knows you, I suppose, as well as you know him.”’ 

‘‘See what it is to have an admiring wife!” said Jennings. 
‘* One so full of love and confidence !’’ 

‘*Come, come!’’ said Bessie. ‘‘Don’t quarrel in public. 
It is not good taste. Well, Mr. Burke, what do you think 
about it? Don’t you see that we cannot call on this man’s 
daughter? ’’ 

‘*In that you will of course do as you please,’’ Burke 
answered gravely. ‘‘She is a lady, and one of the most at- 
tractive girls I have ever met. She will be very lonely if she 
makes no friends here. I hope you will not prejudice others 
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against her. She cannot be held responsible for her father’s 
sins.” 

“But I shall think it my duty to tell my friends what I 
know of her family,’’ said Bessie piously. 

**Oh, her family’s all right, as far as that goes,’’ said Jen- 
nings. ‘‘ Aguilar was always boasting of his blue blood. He 
was her uncle, you know; and the Fairfaxes are very respect- 
able. Ed was the black sheep. I have nothing against the 
girl, and Nell may call on her if she likes, if she will promise 
to contrive that Miss Fairfax does not mention my name in 
her letters to her father. This is very important.’’ 

“Why should I call?” replied his wife. ‘‘ Mrs. Aguilar 
has never been on my visiting list, and her niece is more 
neatly Bessie’s age than mine. The matter does not really 
concern me.’’ 

“* Well then, let us drop the subject,” said her sister. 

Burke forced himself to appear at ease and interested in the 
further conversation of the evening; but his blood was hot 
within him. Never had the injustice of petty standards and 
narrow judgments seemed to him so inexcusable. Never had 
the sisters appeared in so unamiable a light. The affluent 
good nature which prevailed at ‘Casa Blanca had been 
one of the advantages which had counterbalanced a cer- 
tain homely vulgarity in the minds and manners of the family 
there. They were good-hearted people, he told himself, en- 
joying their newly acquired wealth and the prestige it gave 
them in that limited society, and willing to share enjoyment 
and spread good will aboutthem. Of late the atmosphere of 
the place had changed, or was it that he himself was disen- 
chanted? The family skeleton which rumor had long assigned 
to a place in the Jennings apartments, had come somewhat 
shamelessly into view. The controversy with the Indians had 
served to embitter Mr. Wilson. Bessie, who had always com- 
manded Burke’s admiration, had become, under the dis- 
turbing influence of Dorothea’s entrance into her social hori- 
zon, both unreasonable and unkind. 

Mrs. Jennings’s keen eyes noted Burke’s altered mood, 
though Bessie with a young girl’s happy obliviousness to 
everything beneath the surface was quite unaware that her 
liveliest sallies were no longer of effect. When they met on 
the landing of the stairs fora moment while goodnights were 
being exchanged, Mrs. Jennings bent near him and murmured, 
“If it will please you, Harry, I will call on Miss Fairfax. You 
are like a child with anewtoy. You have been sulking all the 
evening because we will not admire it as much as you do. Is 
she really charming enough to make you forget Auld Lang 
Syne?” 

“The toy is not mine,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I have no claim.”’ 
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**Except that of discoverer,’’ she answered. ‘‘ You have 
found out that she is a lady, and that we are barbarians. You 
used to praise the simplicity of our life here, and find the gen- 
ial warmth of our climate reflected in our natures. Ah, the 
good old times! How easy it is for a man to forget! ’’ 

She looked down upon him, the light of the candle which 
she held falling full upon her face and revealing the pathetic 
droop of the mouth, and the glint of tears in her eyes. 

Burke, distinctly remembering the past, knew that she exag- 
gerated the importance of the admiration which he had given 
and the terms upon which their acquaintance had been 
founded. Questioning himself seriously in the solitude of his 
room, he could not feel that he had been to blame, that he had 
trifled with her, or that at any time he had given more than 
the natural share of homage due from a young man toa pretty 
girl whom he meets daily. That one day he had awakened to 
the consciousness that he was being urged beyond his inten- 
tions by the pressure of circumstances, that he had detached 
himself to a certain extent from Casa Blanca and its inmates, 
and that Eleanor’s marriage to Mr. Jennings had been viewed 
by many in the light of a heart tragedy, with himself as prin- 
cipal actor, he knew, having often bitterly reviewed the case 
without bringing himself to judgment. Siuce then Mrs, Jen- 
nings had chosen to maintain an attitude which often annoyed 
him, but to which he perforce submitted. She made it appear 
that all that had been suspected and implied had actually ex- 
isted, that he had loved hopelessly, and that an unkind fate 
had divided them. It was to avoid this position that he had 
attached himself openly to Bessie during his frequent visits at 
Casa Blanca, making her the object of his attentions at the 
risk of repeating with the younger sister the misunderstand- 
ing of his motives. While honest examination led him to 
seek his bed that night with a clear conscience, Mrs. Jennings 
lay awake dry-eyed but heart-stricken, and Bessie felt the 
anger of jealousy, than which nothing is more cruel, and 
marked the unconscious Dorothea as its victim. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


M®*: Aguilar wondered that the neighbors were slow in 

calling upon her niece, and she was both pleased and re- 
lieved when Mrs. Jennings, in summer finery and plumed hat, 
tripped down the dusty road one afternoon and knocked at the 
school-house door. She seated herself in the chair offered 
with enthusiasm by Mrs. Aguilar, and surveyed Dorothea with 
deliberate criticism. She recognized that she was not only 
beautiful enough to be her rival in Burke’s fancy, but also that 
she had the indefinable air of distinction which had impressed 
him. 
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** You seem to be out of place here, Miss Fairfax,’’ she said. 
**You ought not to live in a two-roomed house, and your hands 
are quite too pretty to spoil with work.”’ 

Before Dorothea had appeared she had been visible in the 
rear room engaged in the homely occupation of washing 
dishes. 

“You are quite right,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Aguilar. ‘‘ Dolly 
is used to something so different. I fear she will not stay with 
me long.”’ 

Dorothea was a little embarrassed by this opening of the 
conversation, but she answered frankly, ‘‘ Of course one misses 
luxuries that have always seemed necessities ; but it is good 
for us to learn how the other half lives, and everything is com- 

tive. Our simplicity seems luxury to these Indians.”’ 

**Oh, the Indians do not interest me at all,” said Mrs. Jen- 
nings. ‘‘ But if you stay in this house you will hear of noth- 
ing else. Mrs. Aguilar thinks them perfection.’’ 

“‘Hardly that,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ But I wish to help 
them on the weary way upward. They have taken the first 
step towards better things. The next should be easier for 
them.”’ 

‘** Well, do not let us talk about them,’’ said Mrs. Jennings, 
‘*for they bore me to death. Papa is ina rage over their ob- 
stinacy which will make it necessary for him to go to court in 
town these hot dusty days. Then Mr. Burke is there somuch 
that we see nothing of him. You have met Mr. Burke, I be- 
lieve,’’ and she looked keenly at Dorothea. 

**Yes, I drove with him several miles at the time of the 
hold-up, and again when I went to attend the inquest. He 
was very kind about making that as easy for me as possible, 
I have not seen him lately.’’ 

“* Nor have I, for that matter,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ We are 
such old friends that we really think it strange if we do not 
meet six times a week.’’ 

**T hear some interesting rumors about Miss Bessie,’’ said 
Mrs. Aguilar smiling, ‘‘I believe she will not remain Miss 
Bessie very long.’’ 

Mrs. Jennings answered coldly, ‘‘ People will gossip in a lit- 
tle country place. It is the only amusement they have. But 
Mr. Burke is decidedly not a marrying man.”’ 

Dorothea pondered this statement, which seemed rather 
enigmatical. Mrs. Jennings struck her as an eccentric person, 
and that lady feeling instinctively that she was uot making as 
favorable an impression as she had meant, began to talk about 
general topics in a friendly way. At last shesaid, ‘‘One thing 
is so odd, Miss Fairfax. My husband used to know your 
father intimately years ago.” 

Dorothea’s face brightened at the mention of her father. 
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“* But the strange thing about it is that Sam is particulrly 
anxious that your father should not hear of this from you, so 
please be careful in your letters not to mention it, or even to 
let him know that Samuel K. Jennings lives within a hundred 
miles of you. I don’t know Sam’s reason for this. He seems 
to have some grudge against your father, in a business way, no 
doubt. Large speculators are always likely to make enemies in 
business, you know, and your father is a sort of Napoleon of 
finance, I believe. He is negotiating for the purchase of the 
Bonanza mine here, it seems, and Sam would not have him 
know for the world that he is connected with it. I speak of 
this as something that may interest you, but of course you 
will not mention it.’’ 

Without waiting for Dorothea’s reply she arose and took her 
leave. 

“‘ What a curious woman Mrs. Jennings is,’’ said the girl 
musingly. 

“She is a very unhappy woman, as married to such a man 
she must be,”’ replied her aunt. ‘‘She married out of spite, 
and a woman who will do that must expect to break her heart. 
She was engaged, they say, to Harry Burke, and he broke the 
engagement or they quarreled, and she married Sam Jennings 
within a month.” 

**Could Mr, Burke do such a thing ?’’ asked Dorothea. 

** No, I do not believe it,” said Mrs. Aguilar. ‘‘If it were 
so, he would not be calling constantly at the house, and be 
paying his addresses, as they say, to her sister.”’ 

“Perhaps it is Mrs. Jennings whom he cares for still,” 
thought Dorothea; but she said nothing, and within an hour 
was engaged in writing as follows to her father : 

‘*I miss you constantly. The life here is so different from anything I 
have known. I am set down in a little valley among the mountains, 
and the horizon of my experience is as limited as is possible, yet even 
here dramas of destiny are being played, interesting — < to those 
concerned in them, though I am quite an outsider and can do nothin 
but look on and philosophize. The villain of the play is a Mr. Samue 
K. Jennings whose morals are deplorably bad, though this does not 
seem to place him beyond the pale of society since he is son-in-law of 
Mr. Jerome Wilson, the rich man of the place. He keeps a store and 
sells liquor to the Indians, which does not seem to be thought wicked, 
though it is against the law. I have heard that he used to know you 

ears ago, and that he is very anxious to remain unknown to you. He 
is interested in your speculations, especially in the sale of the Bonanza 
Mine here. And now, darling papa, I have found you out. If you are 
planning to buy the mine it is to come here and live with your own 
Dorothea. How happy I am at the thought! Ican hardly wait to re- 
ceive the answer to this letter. How could you expect to keep a secret 
from your inquisitive magpie? Do not try to have secrets from me. I 
shall find them out every one.’ 


Cause and effect are proportionate, but the law of accumu- 
lated force is so obscure in its application that we sometimes 
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wonder when the fall of the pebble starts the avalanche. Mrs. 
—- communication was a pebble thrown at random, with 
no motive except the desire for revenge for a hundred petty 
slights, a hundred stabs of malice, since hatred filled the place 
of love. Custom and conventionality held her in check, and 
she could only act against her husband in secret, striking 
blindly like an angry child ; and walking homewards she felt 
a child’s trepidation in the memory of her act of rebellion. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


Four nights we twain have lain at rest 
Far up upon the Madre’s breast. 

We thought we saw her wondrous eyes 
Look down upon us, deep and wise, 

And full of witching mystery — 
It might have been the stars, maybe. 


We felt her balmy breath, we thought— 
It may have been the fragrance brought 
From mountain blooms. We heard her sigh, 
We heard her sing; such melody, 
We told ourselves, no ear divines 
In simply wind in mountain pines. 


We plucked her gown’s rich garniture, 
The snowy styrax, heavenly pure, 
Unearthly sweet ; the dogwood stars ; 
Vetch, rosy as the shield of Mars. 
And round her throat like laces broke 
Soft lilacs with the blue of smoke. 


We heard her laughter, too, so clear, 
So musical, so limpid! near 
Where we held breath to hark, a rill 
Frolicked and romped or took long naps 
Neath brooding boulders ; this perhaps 
Was what we heard ; more sweet by half 
To think we caught the Madre’s laugh. 


O, it is much of good and grace 
To sit at foot and see her tace, 
To hold her garments’ hem and feel 
The vital influences that heal; 
But up, up where those currents start 
How sweet to know the Madre’s heart ! 
Redlands, Cal 
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In the late war the Spaniards killed 350 American soldiers ; 
Secretary Alger about 1700 more. 


Spain, too, thought an Imperial policy her ‘‘heaven-sent 
duty” and her business chance. She knowsbetter now. Her 
colonies ruined her. And we seem to be getting ready to learn 
by the same stupid methods. 


This Den cannot be accused of want of veneration for the 
President of the United States. But it is sorry to note Mr. 
McKinley’s over-exercise of his ears. There may be use in 
the President’s knowing ‘‘what the people want.’’ But Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the greatest president this country has ever had; 
the greatest American—conducted an infinitely greater war 
not by asking the people what they wanted but by asking his 
conscience and his God what was right. That is the differ- 
ence between re-election and immortality. 


THIS The jest and riddle of this contradictory planet are 
ae never solved. Here is ‘‘the most civilized nation on 
"  earth’’ gravely preparing to become a war power ; 
and “barbarous Russia’’ the first nation in human history to 
make the sane, manly plea for peace. All the crowns of the 
Czars are not so bright as the one Nicholas will wear in his- 
tory. It will outwear even our President’s war-laurels. 


For once we have paid dearly and soon for our pernicious 
to roost, Politics. Generally the accounting is by slow and 
"hardly perceptible rotting of the national system. A 
man branded by our bravest soldiers (like Custer and Sheri- 
dan) as a skulker in our civil war ; a man who since that war 
has become a millionaire mostly by unscrupulous acquisition of 
government timber-lands and the destruction of our forests— 
why, we thought nothing of it when he was made Secretary of 
War. But when war came, this shameful perversion of our 
government cost us 2000 American lives—that is, our in- 
competent cabinet officer killed nearly seven times as many of 

our soldiers as the enemy did. 
HUNTING President Martin Kellogg has resigned his post at the 
oe? ap, head of the State University. This is California’s 
chance. Mr. Kellogg was a good man. Heis white 
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with honorable years. But if he ever had an opinion it was 
hidden under a peck. The Lion has nothing but respect for 
the man who has done the best he could with what God made 
him; but California is larger than any man, and the magnifi- 
cently endowed State University merits the best that God 
makes. 

Complementing Mrs. Hearst’s imperial gift, which will give 
the University probably the noblest college buildings in 
America, Miss Cora Jane Flood has just given the institution 
about three millions of dollars. 

A president like the one Stanford University has is worth 
more to a college than three-million-dollar bequests and peer- 
less buildings—for a college is not money but character. Berk- 
eley should have as good a president as Stanford has—if there 
is any way to find him. 

This Den had the honor to suggest Theodore Roosevelt for 
the place; but “Our Teddy” is probably too busy with the 
smaller affair of the New York governorship—though the 
Lion still believes the place should be offered him; and that 
Mr. Roosevelt would be wise to accept. 

Of the candidates in the field, only two are possible. The 
‘‘foreigners’’ aren’t big enough to pay for transplanting. Wm. 
Carey Jones and Bernard Moses are both professors at Berkeley 
now ; the one quiet, deep, and the right hand of Mrs. Hearst; 
the other brilliantand magnetic. The Lion admires both men, 
though in varying degrees and for unlike reasons. He has a 
notion, however, that Berkeley needs a man of national repu- 
tation, such as Stanford’s president has; not only a first-class 
man, but a man whom the whole country knows to be first- 
class, 


If President Adams of the State University of Wisconsin 
knows no more of modern scientific history than he confessed 
in a recent lecture in Los Angeles, he would be better placed 
in a kindergarten than at the head of a college. Local geni- 
uses have given as absurd reviews of South-American history, 
but a college president never before, in this remote frontier. 


The attempts to discredit General Shafter come all from the 
newspaper correspondents—some traitors, some only fools— 
with whom he disagreed in their common journalistic notion 
that the newspapers are the United States. And the American 
people seem to have sized the matter up pretty generally. 


For a long time importunate telegrams from the Far East 
implored us not to forget that the United States was indebted 
to Consul Rounsevelle Wildman for Aguinaldo. Somehow the 
telegrams have ceased. But we will not forget. 
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The literature of the war corre- 
ndents has swamped the type found- 
ries with the demand for capital I’s. 








A genuine apostle himself, the second archbishop of 

New Mexico, the late J. B. Salpointe, had a particular 

right to tell us of Soldiers of the Cross—meaning thereby the 

missionaries to Arizona and New Mexico from 1540 down to 

HEROISM. date. Bishop Salpointe was one of these later soldiers. He 

served in the ranks (coming to the Southwest in 1859) and rose to gen- 

eralship by his unusual talents; from parish priest among Indians to 
archbis ~ de an enormous and important diocese. 

It would be ungracious to criticize from a scientific standpoint a book 
so generous to the reviewer’s works; above all, a book by a man whom 
the writer knew and revered despite their differences of creed. Bishop 
Salpointe’s book is wholly unscientific ; and in several matters of history 
is wrong. But it is sincere in all things, accurate in its presentation of 
the territories forty years ago, and uable wherever it relates direct! 
to the of missionary work in New Mexico and Arizona. The book 
is printed by the Indian boys in Rev. Florian Hahn’s excellent ‘‘St. 
are Industrial School,” Banning, Cal., and can be procured from 

: n. 


Much the most readable and most instructive of the new crop 
BOOK ON of books on Alaska is Zhe Rainbow's End, by Alice Palmer 
ALASKA. Henderson. Made like a ‘‘real” book—and not like the trasliy 
catch-pennies—its contents merit the dress. Mrs. Henderson, without 
being rigorously scientific, has traveled to better p than ninety- 
seven out of every hundred of our beprinted tourists. She bas seen well, 
eee insatiably and written down her results in a straightforward, 
uminative and congenial fashion. The net product is deci y above 
the average of books of travel, as it is much more entertaining. A num- 
ber of halftones from photographs illustrate the volume. H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Scholarship on the Pacific Coast sustains a distinct loss in the death of 
Mary Sheldon Barnes, of Stanford University. Mrs. Barnes was not 
only anthor of the familiar Barnes’s School Histories which are in use 
throughout the United States, but was also doing large service in more 
exact historical work, particularly with reference to California. Her 
peculiar fitness for these tasks and her great earnestness in them will not 
easily be replaced. 

The September Book Buyer has the latest (and anexcellent) photo- 

aph of Joaquin Miller. It also quotes a poem from Charlotte Perkins 

n’s new volume. 


Wm. Doxey, the San Francisco publisher whose taste is doing so much 
for this Coast in the making of attractive books, is issuing a dsome 
and satisfactory vest-pocket series of ‘‘Lark Classics.” The Rudbdiydt 
came first; and is now followed by Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads. 
25 and 50 cents. 





THE ANGLE OF REFLECTION. 


BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 


for principles good and bad. Neither is it a new thing for young 

men to go in search of adventure and excitement in the dimmest 
corners of the earth. But itis asomewhat novel thing for asmall army 
of men to ride booted and spurred into the experience of shot and 
shell with the deliberate intention of noting every phase of that exper 
ience and giving it to the public. This is what the newspaper corres- 
pondent of today has done, and to judge from experience he has done 
it thoroughly. Never before in the history of war have we had such 
detailed and realistic recitals of emotion and physical sensation. 

We have been told how a man feels when he sees a button shot from 
his neighbor’s coat. We have learned the precise state of mind en- 
gendered by a drop of blood on the tip of a dead Spaniard’s nose. We 
have been informed as to the exact variations of pitch in the sound of 
a death-dealing Mauser bullet. : 

This is certainly war from the inside. The men who have given us 
all this have not been at the rear but at the front. There is a modern 
self-consciousness about it, but it is bravery all the same. The bravery 
of science. A man giving his body to be shot that he may tell us his 
minutest sensation may be a ghastly form of realism, but assuredly 
such men have the courage of their introspections. 


: is no new thing for men to gird themselves and go forth to battle 


And courage is a strange, fascinating, incomprehensible thing. Or is 
it our admiration of it that is incomprehensible? For some of its 
manifestations we have rather ungracious names, but most of us pro- 
fess a certain respect for it in the abstract. The man who risks his life 
at foot-ball is not exactly a hero, but we try to see in him the raw mate- 
rial of heroism. We imagine him developing a willingness to suffer in 
other and better causes, in which, alas, we too seldom find him. 

There is no use to complain of the courage of the American man, 
who is the American soldier and sailor, nor was there any need of war 
to prove it. But since the war has come and gone and the pen of 
the mewspaper correspondent has been almost literally dipped in 
the blood of the killed and wounded; since the rush and roar and 
magnificent noise of it have reached our ears through the medium 
of cool and courageous literary talent at the front, impressing us 
anew with the valor that is ours, may we not hope that there will 
come back to us out of it all young men brave enough to conquer 
primaries and defeat ‘‘the push?’’ Men daring enough to scoff at him 
who says there is no help for political corruption? Men who are will- 
ing to live for the country they were so nobly eager to die for? 


Perhaps we are asking too much. There may bea division of labor 
in morals as well as in mechanics, and one man may give his body to 
defend what his soul could not have devised and but feebly compre- 
hends. The love of country, like the love of kin, is not always a 
question of desserts. 


The willingness of men to come to blows in defense of their honor is 
not confined to the honorable. It would be as hard for one to tell why 
the Star Spangled Banner brings tears to his eyes as to tell why he loves 
his mother. And yetif the young men who are being mustered out of 
bloodshed would turn some of their splendid energy to the corruption 
which has made the official blunders of the late war possible, their 
children’s children might not love their country more, but they would 
certainly have more reason therefor. 
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There was no need of war to prove the bravery of the American man, 
neither was there need of war to bring out the philanthropy of the 
American woman. Her effort to humanize the sorry spectacle is but a 
part of the general scheme to which she is lending herself these latter 
days. A scheme which seems to be founded upon an acceptance of evil 
rather than upon its removal. So skillful has she become in alleviating 
woe that there is danger of her making the way of the transgressor easy. 
But since she must be about what she sincerely believes to be her 
master’s business, it is no doubt a good thing that she has been diverted 
from the tenements to the tents. From the tramp, whom she hes 
created and who lives, moves and has his being in her generosity, to the 
soldier, whom she cannot hurt, however little she may be able to help 
him. 

The bitter disappointment of thousands of women throughout the 
land, that there was no demand for their services in hospitals and on 
transports, was largely due to patriotism no doubt. and yet it bears 
witness to the fact that there is much latent energy in their ranks, which 
is afraid to venture forth at any call save that of mercy. 

Already philanthropy begins to be a drug on the market, and who 
knows but the time may come when women will urge men to fight 
that they may bind up their wounds? 


Now that the war is over and good women may lay down their Red 
Cross, and look about for another, it would be a happy thing if in an 
hour of insight they should decide to prevent some of the want they are 
so fond of relieving. To free us from the sight of busy mothers hurry- 
ing about all day in the service of pauperism, while their daughters 
grow up about them with only the thinnest wall of circumstance be- 
tween them and this same destitution. A wall which may be shattered 
at any time by a turn in finance or in the health of a man who is doubt- 
less proud of his helpless women folk. The working girl is an easy 
problem. She has solved herself—but the idle girl, the girl smothered 
in chiffon; the girl peering through the mist of enforced inanity in 
search of excitement and sensation ; the girl who so easily makes over 
into the sad faced woman who “ must do something ”’ and can do noth- 
ing, this girl well fed, well dressed, well lived —she is the problem. 
And since her father and her mother have forsaken her, may the Lord 
take her up! 


All the wise men of the east and west tell us this girl should prepare 
herself for marriage and maternity. Sincere censure has met her for 
her failure so todo. But what man the world over deliberately pre- 
pares himself for an occupation which, once learned, he must not seek ? 

The girl prepares herself to marry when she piles cheap roses upon 
her hat and sews cheap lace upon her gown: to marry, but not for 
marriage. Imagine a class of self-respecting girls devoting themselves 
to the study of the care of infants and thus acknowledging their can- 
didacy fer an office which the whole world esteems honorable fora 
woman to hold and a shame for any woman to seek! 

Nor does matrimony solve the problem. Most of the helpless women, 
whose helplessness saddens the lives of those who would help them, 
have been married. Nothing in this work-a-day world solves the prob- 
lem but work. Sweetness, serenity, dignity, self-sacrifice—all the 
qualities that go to the making of the highest motherhood and the 
noblest fatherhood are no protection against poverty. And honest 
work does not endanger these qualities in a woman more than in a man. 
It is in idleness, or in the frivolous activity which is worse than idle- 
ness, that the danger lies. 

South Pesadens, Cal 
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O hear us talk in the United States one would 
think we had the only California—and, indeed, 
with our usual happy faculty of knowing noth- 
ing about anything just across our own barbed 
wires, most of us are hardly aware that there are 
two. Yet in fact the Golden State is New Cali- 
ornia; the great peninsula which belongs to 

our sister republic of Mexico is the original Cali- 
fornia—and was the only one for nearly two hundred 
years. It was discovered by Cortez, three and three- 
quarters centuries ago, and was colonized and converted by 
the Jesuits about one hundred and sixty years ago. They planted 
their missions up and down the peninsula nearly forty years before the 
Franciscans came to found, in Upper California, the noble old missions 
which have attracted tens of thousands of tourists. If Americans had 
as much enterprise anywhere else as they have at home, Old California 
would have been overrun by them long ago. But in all the rich lands 
next door south of us the Englishman, the German, the Frenchman 
and the Italian are far more in evidence than the all-fired Yankee. Com- 
mercially we have never learned to reach out beyond our own borders ; 
and foreigners—or, we should rather say, Europeans—are, all down 
the length of Spanish America, and up to our very doors, plucking the 
business plums that would seem logically destined to fall into American 
laps. But these men from across the salt have discovered the structural 
fact that business plums, like other plums, are governed by the law of 
gravitation and drop only into such laps as get under them. They 
can’t go hunting laps. And sometimes even the ready lap isn’t enough 
—there needs a little shaking of the tree as well. Possibly now that 
the war has set our horizons to expanding, and we are realizing at last that 
there actually is some geography outside the United States—geography 
with chances for pleasure and business in it—we may remove this an- 
omalous state of things, and the Americans of the United States may 
acquire a voice in the markets of the restof America. Certainly the 
commerce of the vast reach of country, almost infinite in its produc- 
tions, between us and Chile, is worth incomparably more to us than the 
commerce of Hawaii and the Philippines—and carries no dangerous 
problems. 

Of course the strangest thing in the world is for an American to be 
blind to a business chance. But the next strangest is that he should be 
blind to opportunities for pleasure—for no nation tries harder to have 
a good time, nor spends more money in the attempt. Yet ninety per 
cent. of the Americans who travel do it much after the fashion of auto- 
matons on an eXcursion wire. Mexico, Central and South America 
are at least as interesting as Europe, and far less hackneyed—but how 
many of our pleasure seekers know anything about them? 

This strange ignorance of our business men and tourists as to our 
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neighbors in the New World is 
partly because there are no 
Cook’s Excursions. The routes 
are not so cushioned. They 
are more out of the way — and 
few tourists care or dare to go 
off the beaten track. It has 
been our own experience in our 
California that the tourist is 
(tho’ unwittingly) scout for the 
business man. Easterners came 
over just to see what this fabu- 
lous State looked like, anyhow ; 
to measure just how many 
kinds of prevaricators the Cali- 
fornians were, with their big 
stories of a climate that neither 
froze people to death nor 
roasted people to death, and of 
fertility beyond the credulity 
of the Yankee. They saw for 
themselves. They had their 
curiosity satisfied. Most of them either went home, sold out and moved 
to California, or simply staid here and let an agent gather up their home 
strings. Ina decade about 150,000 of them have abandoned the East 
and become Californians. And it is a conversion that sticks. None of 
them backslide. 

It is probable that the next decade will witness a smaller but some- 
what similar migration to the Senior California. A land much like our 
own in its physical geography; with soil as marvelously rich, with 
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scenery as noble, with climate every whit as delicious and healthful, the 
Peninsula needs only to be known. When Americans come to under- 
stand it, its population will grow fast enough—and with its population 
its prosperity. It isa better country than our Eastern and Southern 
States. Our California is better yet; but the United States has no other 
corner to match it for climate. 

As every well-informed person is now aware, Mexico has become un- 
der Diaz the most law-abiding of countries—and with magnificent laws 
to abide by. Life and property are nowhere safer—not even in the best 
city in the United States. Foreign visitors and immigrants are treated 
not only with exact justice, but with high consideration. The right 
sort of American can always make a success in Mexico. The mistake 
of some has been to suppose that because they had failed in everything 
at home they had a sure thing of success ‘‘down there’’—with rather too 
much accent on the down. Just so, there came some to Los Angeles, 
for instance, to teach the ignorant Angelefios how to live and move and 
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have their being—the would-be instructors having been failures in the 
very cities in which their proposed pupils had been successful. Asa 
broad rule, the man who is incompetent in one place is incompetent in 
all. God has not made any country nor permitted any town, where 
chronic failures will succeed ; and this is as true in Mexico as anywhere 
else. It needs brains, it needs energy, it needs decent human consider- 
ation of your neighbor and customer, to ‘‘ make a go of it’’ anywhere 
on this mundane football ; and /hat is true of Mexico. 

For the first time, now, it is easy and comfortable to visit the land of 
the Aztecs. Across the Mexican Gulf is not an ideal voyage ; and by 
rail the routes are long. But now we can go from Uncle Sam's Cali- 
fornia to Porfirio’s California so easily, so comfortably, so quickly and 
by so interesting a route that the trip is bound to become popular. 
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Leaving Los Angeles at a comfortable hour of the forenoon by the 
superb ‘‘Surf Line’’ of the Santa Fé route, passing through the richest 
corn, alfalfa, walnut and dairy regions of the State, and down the very 
beach of the blue Pacific to San Diego, one of the most attractive of 
cities, famous the world over for its bay, its climate and its hotels, the 
traveler is at the threshold of another country. Tens of thousands 
have visited the poor little frontier hamlet of Tia Juana—just because 
it was in Mexico. It is just as easy now, and incomparably more inter- 
esting, to see a better sample of Mexico. 

Taking the comfortable steel-hull steamer ‘‘ St. Denis '’ (302 tons net. 
register, 161 feet long, 26 beam, 11% knots, triple expansion engines) 
the tourist leaves San Diego in the evening and wakens at daybreak, 
after a quiet night, at anchor in the superb land-iocked bay of Ensen- 
ada de Todos Santos, Baja Culifoinia. 


Mausard Collier Eng. Co THE BAND ON THE PLAZA. Photo. by A. W. Lohn 


Here he finds what was worth coming for—and many surprises 
thrown in for good measure. The pleasant town —a happy combina- 
tion of Mexican quaintness and English comfort — with its charming 
plaza, where the military band makes music in the admirable Mexican 
fashion, the social event of the day ; its unspotted cleanliness ; its cwar- 
ée/, customhouse, and other characteristic earmarks — these give him 
the instant and agreeable consciousness that he is ‘‘abroad.”” If he 
have in his composition the remotest trace of artistic sense, the mayui- 
ficent scenery will feed it for just as long as he may elect to stay—a 
landscape that never wears out. The exquisite semi-lune of a bay, 
still asa millpond, blue as the waters of Capri; the abrupt mountain 
ranges, captained by San Pedro Martir, which leaps skyward 11,000 
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feet above the sea from whose approximate level he views it; an atmos- 
phere that touches everything with the magic finger; and over all a 
sky no land on earth can surpass and very few can match. 

And to enjoy this, he has not to “endure hardness,’’ asin many of 
these southern lands. One of the greatest and pleasantest of his sur- 
prises (or her’s, for there is nothing on earth to prevent ladies from 
making this trip precisely as they would travel an equal distance in the 
United States) will be the accommodations. The Hotel Iturbide is 
named after the first emperor of Mexico, but it isan English hotel, 
with all the comfort the phrase implies. With 53 large, airy rooms, ex- 
cellently furnished ; a fine dining-room and excellent table, a porch 
one never forgets — eighteen feet wide and one hundred and thirty long 
—the Iturbide is a comfort. It stands on a fine bluff overlooking (al- 
most overhanging) the sea and a couple of hundred feet above it. The 
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MEXICAN RESIDENTS. Photo. by 4. W. Lohn 


great porch faces east, and is an ideal lounging place; and the whole 
hotel will rather jolt the average traveler’s preconceived notions of the 
discomforts of traveling in Mexico. 

There is plenty of diversion for those who are not content to dream 
in cozy corners. It is well known that Lower California is a paradise 
for the sportsman. Probably nowhere else in the wide world is such 
quail-shooting. That gamest of birds, the California quail — to which 
Van Dyke has paid such glowing tribute of an expert —is there by the 
million. There were such flocks in our California, ‘‘ before the gringo 
came ’’—but there are not now, nor the tenth part of them. And no 
matter how multitudinous, this wariest and swiftest of birds is never 
tame sport. In the winter there is fine duck-hunting— more kinds 
of ducks (with geese and swans thrown in) than the Eastern crack 
shot ever dreamed of. Excellent deer-hunting is within a few miles’ 
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drive of the hotel ; and further back (but still not remote) are the big- 
horns and antelope. 

The beautiful bay is unsurpassed for bathing and surf-fishing ; and 
from boats there is superb sport with the yellow-tail, barracuta and 
other game fish. As for rowing and sailing, there could be no more 
perfect sport. A really superior golf links has recently been com- 
pleted ; and tennis and other civilized sports are fully provided for. 

There are charming rides and walks ali about — particularly about 
the long, bluff, sea-cliff, to Punta Banda — with its hot springs, ‘‘ blow- 
hole,’’ natural aquarium and varied other attractions—the old mill and 
the venerable ruins of the Jesuit Missions. 

The most exigent tourist finds here abundant interest and diversion. 
There is excellent society, too — English, American, and of the best old 
families of the Dons. For a town of 1500 people, Ensenada is particu- 
larly fortunate in this respect. 


Mausard-Collier Eng Co THE LOCAL MILITARY. Photo. by A. W Lohn 


But pleasure and sight-seeing are not ail of the Peninsula nor all of 
Ensenada. It is a country of ..t agricultural and mineral potentiali- 
ties, which are now being steadily and conservatively developed. Under 
irrigation that fertile soil produces every crop in remarkable measure. 
For stock-raising the country has a great fature; and in mining the 
results already obtained are an earnest of what is to follow. Under the 
liberal and beneficent colonization laws of Mexico, and directed by 
conservative English enterprise, the settling up of the Peninsula has 
at last fairly begun. That it will progress in an increasing ratio, no 
one who kuows the country and the circumstances can reasonably 
doubt. The fact that a false start was made ten ora dozen years agu, 
when unsubstantial boomers tried to build a country on wind, hes 
nothing to say against the present enterprise, which is not ‘‘ boom ’’ 
but a sound, conservative and business-like undertaking. From every 
aspect it is a foregone conclusion that Lower California cannot mucl: 
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longer be ignored as an opening for capital, for home-seekers, for 
health-seekers and for‘‘ just tourists.”’ 

The original concession by the Mexican government of an immense 
body of land in Lower California was to Luis Huller, a German specu- 
lator. Hesold out to the lamented International Company, of varie- 
gated fame ; and that company at once proceeded to ‘‘ boom ”’ its prop- 
erty on a basis almost wholly atmospheric. The doings of those days 
were widely bruited, and left many sore spots. The Peninsula—and 
particularly the neighborhood of Ensenada— has to this day hardly 
recovered from the set-backs these wildcat operations gave to its legiti- 
mate development. Exaggerated claims, inflated prices without any 
foundation in productive or commercial value — these are uncomfort- 
able things for any country to live down. 

The International Company, however, in turn sold out to the Mexi- 
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THE CUARTEL—BARRACKS AND PRISON. 
can Land and Colonization Company, Limited, the parent of all the 
English companies now engaged in developing the Peninsula; and 
with that transfer the curse of wildcat speculation departed. It was the 
dawn of business methods in Lower California, aftera long era of brass- 
band ‘‘ promoting.” 

Not that the new “‘ outfit’ learned it all at once. Foreign companies 
in the New World never do. They always have a good deal to learn — 
and something to unlearn. Among the first of their lessons is to dis- 
count their sturdy European faith in what American sellers told them. 

It took the Mexican Land and Colonization Company a good while 
to get down to bedrock ; to realize that the prices to which the Inter- 
national’s boom had boosted lands were fictitious—and to apply the 
remedy. Land down there is worth money — around Ensenada it is 
worth a good deal of money. But the boom prices were out of reason, 
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OVERLOOKING THE BAY. 
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for they were not bised on the earning-power of the land—and any 
other valuation is fictitious and perilsome. 

Conservative men are generally slow; and the new company was. 
But it got the hang of things, brought prices to their normal standard 
and pushed the development of agricultural lands. The aim of the 
boomers had been to sell town lots; the larger wisdom of the new 
régime was to encourage colonists who would bring that unsurpassed 
soil under cultivation and make wealth for the country and for them- 
selves. The town-lot boom is gambling, like mining-stock speculation; 
the actual colonization of a country is the precise reverse. 

Under this legitimate policy of turning naked lands into farms in- 
stead of into dice, and making citizens instead of gamblers, the country 
has progressed steadily year by year, without any of the back-slidings 
which so often attend colonization enterprises. 

Estates whose titles were uncertain under the concession (because of 
the old Mission grants) have been bought up by the company and 
leased to colonists for grazing lands—thus gradually awakening the in- 
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COMPANY'S OFFICE, BANK AND CLERICAL FORCE. 
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terior of the Peninsula, while the coast lands are being aroused to agri- 
culture, particularly in wheat-growing. 

In 1891 a subsidiary corporation, the Lower California Development 
Company, having for directors very much the same men who were on 
the board of the parent company, was formed in London and took over 
475,006 acres of the parent company’s lands, beginning a few miles 
north of Colnette and running south to Rosario. This vast tract in- 
cludes some of the richest mesa lands, probably, to be found in the 
whole world. The company has cleared and improved large tracts, and, 
wherever water has been applied, with good results. 

It has also taken over the steamship line and greatly improved the 
service to the United States. Instead of four trips a month to San 
Diego, six and seven are now made, and on better boats. Those who 
were deterred from making the journey by the smallness of the craft 
that plied to Ensenada, can have no‘fault to find with the first-class “‘St. 
Denis.”’ 

The Lower California Development Company, which has already ex- 
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pended a million dollars in the work of improvement and maintenance, 
has in turn formed a subsidiary—the San Quintin Milling Company, 
whose headquarters are at San Quintin, the starting point of a pro- 
jected railway line (already surveyed) to Tia Juana and Yuma. The 
San Quintin mill is of the very newest description and turns out flour 
of the highest quality. 

The present endeavor of the Company is to encourage smaller hold- 
ings and diversified farming. It is realized at last that to depend upon 
wheat altogether is a mistake. Fruit trees under irrigation yield enor- 
mous crops; and alfalfa, irrigated, gives three heavy cuttings, without 
fail. Garden vegetables are planted and gathered every month in the 
year. Cattle-growing is highly successful ; and mining has a brighter 
outlook than ever before. Labor throughout the Peninsula is abundant 
and cheap. 

Under the able colonization laws of Mexico, settlers can import for 
personal use, free of duty, household and personal effects, farming im- 
plements, seeds, horses and cattle for use and breeding, tools of trade or 
implements of profession, building material and machinery of any 
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kind for manufacturing purposes. Nor is there any hardship in living 
under that enlightened and progressive government with Porfirio 
Diaz, one of the greatest statesmen of the century, at the head of the 
nation, and with Gov. Augustin Sangines in charge of the Peninsula. 

In the ‘‘old times,’’ prices were high in Ensenada not only for lands 
but for the necessaries of life. Now, thanks to increased importation 
and reduced freight rates, this inconvenience no longer exists. 

The personnel of the Lower California Development Company is 
thoroughly substan‘ial. The directors are all men well known and of 
good standing in England. The chairman of the Company is Mr. Chas. 
Cheston, and the head offices are at 4 Moorgate street, London, E. C. 
Much of the success of the Company’s operations is due to the clear- 
headed and efficient resident manager at Ensenada, Mr. Packard. 

Now that Americans are beginning to think of business opportunities 
outside the United States, it may be they will turn attention to this 
large opening next door. And American tourists will “‘ learn something 
to their advantage ’’ if they include Ensenada in their itinerary. 
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LA JOLLA BY THE SEA. 


HOSE who visit Southern California year after year, as well as 
the resident sight-seers, never omit to pay a visit to the 
**Gem of the Pacific,’’ La JoLLA, the most unique as well as 
the most charming of seaside resorts. 

To visit San Diego and not “‘ take in’’ this, the loveliest spot by the 
sea, would make the visit only partly completed. Nowhere on the 
Pacific coast are to be found such marvelously beautiful attractions as at 
La Jolla. 

Here the sandstone cliffs, grotesquely carved by the ever restless 
waves of centuries past, with settings of pleasing back country scenery, 
form never-wearying impressions upon the sight and mind. 

Time and again one returns to view, from different points, Cathedral 
Rock, Alligator Head, Gold Fish Point, Cathedral Pass, Fisherman’s 
Bridge, and other curious carvings of the sea. 

The seven immense caves, which naturally form the center of inter- 
est, impress themselves so vividly upon the mind as never to be for- 
gotten. During low tide these caves (the largest over five hundred feet 
in extent) can be readily visited, and the grotesque interior so delights 
as to prove a source of pleasing recollection. 








The bathing, all the year round, at ‘‘ Bathing Cove”’ with its sandy 
beach and clear water, and Alligator Head as its natural breakwater, 
stands unrivaled on the Pacific Coast. Those who delight in piscato- 
rial pursuits find here no end of success. Barracuta, Yellowtail, Mack- 
erel, Sea Bass, Rock Cod, etc., abound. 

Shells and sea mosses in great variety reward the industrious seeker 
for Neptune’s Gems. 

Thus it is that La Jolla is not only the ideal summer but the winter 
resort for pleasure or health seekers alike. 

The real artistic instinct discovers at La Jolla material worthy of 
brush or pen, whilst the ‘‘ snap-shot artist ’’ finds here the very acme of 
ambition in endless variety. 

Accommodations of every nature are at hand, from the comfortable 
hotel to tenting on the beach, and all at reasonable compensation. 
Pleasant homes, churches and refined people make La Jolla socially 
agreeable. 

La Jolla is but fourteen miles from San Diego and the thirty minutes 
ride over the San Diego, Pacific Beach and La Jolla Railway is in itself 
a pleasurable diversion. 

Additional information can be obtained from Herbert Dabney, Gen- 
eral Manager S. D., P. B. & La Jolla Ry., San Diego, Cal. 


eat Write Silverwood about Hats. 
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“NOTHING LIKEITIN THE WIDE WORLD” 


¢é UT of failure I will build success.’’ The determined little 
woman who thus gave expression to her ambition had worked 
for many weary months to accomplish what, she fully be- 
lieved, would reward her with fame and financial gain. 

She had conceived the idea to convert the lemon, not only a part of it 
but the whole lemon, into a compound which should take the place of 

soap, as a toilet article, to 
cleanse, beautify and keep 
in healthy natural con- 
dition the human skin. 

Fully conversant with 
the superior qualities of 
the lemon in this direction, 
she also knew that the acid 
in the lemon in its virgin 
condition did not fully ac- 
complish the desired re- 
sult, nor could it be kept 
readily available for toilet 
purposes under all circum- 
stances. 

Lemon acid, in combina- 
tion with commercial toilet 
soap, was nothing new, but 
as aii soaps contain fatty 
substance and alkali in 
combination, the effect 
upon the delicate human 
skin has proved far from 
satisfactory, hence her de- 
termination to produce a 
purely lemon compound 
which would overcome 
every objectionable feature. 

MRS. ANNA C. GRAPEWINE, THE INVENTOR OF No trouble was experienced 

‘CALIFORNIA CREAM OF LEMON.”’ to ‘‘cream’’ the lemon ; to 

retain a// the good qualities 

of the lemon proved more difficult, but to make a Cream of Lemon which 

would contain no foreign chemical substance and still preserve all its 

valuable features and keep perfectly under all climatic conditions, arctic 
or tropical, proved the stumbling block from the beginning. 

Time and again her husband and friends who knew of her attempt ad- 
vised to drop it. She simply would not do so, but kept up her experi- 
ments month after month until even her faith and courage were nearly 
exhausted. Then at the last minute came the inspiration — “happy 
thought’’— which solved the secret, and the celebrated “Cream of 
Lemon”’ of today was a newly born fact. 

The secret to produce an infinitely superior article, in place of com- 
mercial toilet soap of the highest reputation, was her reward for the 
years of labor and the many hard earned dollars spent in her effort for 
success. 

The ‘Cream of Lemon’’ now glories in the proud distinction of ‘‘Na- 
ture’s Own Toilet Soap,”’ a result born of the intelligence, perseverance 
and pluck of ‘‘Only a little woman’’—Mrs. Anna C. Grapewine. 

The next important step was to place it on the market in convenient 
commercial shape. This was accomplished by using the collapsible 
tube from which any quantity can be drawn and the balance remain 
clean and pure to the last drop. 


Hummel Bros. & Co., furnish best help. 300 W. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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It ¢s a pleasure to be able to record that at once the Cream of Lemon 
became a favorite with all who gave it trial and kept making friends, un- 
til today thousands of homes have discarded the use of soap and use only 
‘*Nature’s own soap”’ to cleanse, beautify and keep the skin in perfectly 
healthy condition. It is as safe and healthful for the baby as for 
grandma. 

Those who have not yet given this natural compound a trial can readily 

rove for themselves the truth of the inventor’s claim, ‘‘Nothing Equals 
it in the Wide World.” 

Wash your hands and face with the best of toilet soap perfectly clean, 
rinse until the water remains absolutely clear; dry well. Now apply 
Cream of Lemon, and the result of what you supposed to be clean face 
and hands will surprise and at once convince you. 

As a matter of fact it was only the surface which the soap cleansed, 
and at the same time filled up the mouths of the pores, stopping the 
healthy, natural breathing of the skin, and thereby producing that un- 
pleasant feeling common to the use of all soaps, to overcome which and 





FILLING TUBES READY FOR SHIPPING ‘‘CREAM OF LEMON,” 


to counteract the roughing effect ‘‘skin lotions’’ are applied to still fur- 
ther kill the delicate texture of the skin and ruin the complexion. 

The use of Cream of Lemon causes a diametrically ps mg effect. It 
cleanses the pores and skin perfectly, nourishes and softens the texture 
of the skin and gives that refreshing feeling a healthy and perfectly 
clean skin imparts. Cream of Lemon sooths irritation and eradicates 
unhealthy condition of the skin’s surface. It is the article par excell- 
ence to use after shaving, for shampooing and the bath ; especially grati- 
fying is its use after sea bathing. Herein lies the great success which 
Cream of Lemon has so far achieved. Without question it is the most 
pronounced discovery to prevent untimely wrinkles of the face, and 
other imperfections detrimental to a perfect complexion. 

In this connection it is timely to say that because of these superior 
merits it has, within a short year, increased its manufacturing facilities 
from a ten by twelve room to a commodiously arranged brick building of 
twenty-five by one hundred and twenty-five feet with basement of same 
dimensions. 


Silverwood, The Cash Haberdasher, Los Angeles. 
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MR. C. E. GRAPEWINE’S PRIVATE OFFICE. 


The main floor of this building is devoted to the manipulation of all 
its branches for the handling of the completed cream. In the basement 
the electrical machinery necessary for the grinding of the lemons into 
pulp and converting the same into cream ready for the “apulcaniz- 
ing room”, a word coined by the manager, Mr. C, E. Grapewine, where 
all the secret manipulating of the Cream of Lemon is done. So well is 
this process kept secret by Mr. and Mrs. Grapewine that the many at- 
‘tempts made to produce cream of lemon have resulted only in producing 
a worthless imitation. 

The inventor of the Cream of Lemon has been in attendance at the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, Neb., in the interests of the 
California Cream of Lemon Company’s business, ‘and thousands have 
thereby become conversant, through actual trial, with the merits of this 
wonderful compound of the lemon. Thousands have purchased it from 
her, taken it to their homes, and converted others from the use of soap 
to that of Cream of Lemon. 

The genuine Cream of Lemon as made only by the California Cream 
of Lemon Co., if not for sale in your own locality can be had by sending 
to the company direct, when full information will be mailed you. 

All former arrangements as to special agency for the United States 
have been changed, and orders from whatever source must be addressed 
to the California Cream of Lemon Co., San Diego, Cal. 


Ail Styles of Felt and Silk Hats Cleaned and Re-blocked by Magee, 218 N. Spring St., Temple Bik. 
Telephone Green 262. 
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‘“,NTONIO LEVELED HIS RIFLE AND FIRED.”’ 


See page 295) 
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